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The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business Activ- 
ity dropped 6% in April to a rate of 224% of the 1947-49 
average rate of activity. At this level it was a fraction of a 
percentage point above the April 1960 value. Part of the 
decline was a reaction from the effect of an early Easter, 
which pushed a large volume of retail sales into March. 
Some of it was due to the effects of bad weather on agri- 
culture. After taking these factors into account it is still 
apparent that we are in the initial phase of cyclical re- 
covery. 

A comparison of the average value of the index for the 
first four months of 1961 with the same period of 1960 
eliminates the effect of changing dates for Easter as well 
as some of the other sources of erratic variation. The in- 
dex has averaged 2% higher during the first four months 
of this year than during the first four months of 1960. 
Since the business revival is being felt largely in the area 
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of manufactures of durable goods and Texas has a rela- 
tively small durables manufacturing industry, our rate of 
upward progress is necessarily slow. In former years, 
Texans relied upon expansion of its oil industry to provide 
a vigorous upthrust. The oil industry no longer serves this 
requirement. Only nine days production was allowed by 
the Railroad Commission in April. 

Crude petroleum production in April was unchanged 
from March after adjustment for seasonal influences. At 
106.8% of the 1947-49 average the index was 1% below 
its April 1960 value. The number of days production 
allowed was the same in both months. The year-to-year 
drop of 1% was undoubtedly due to a minor variation in 
actual production of existing wells due to shutdowns for 
maintenance and other causes for individual wells. For the 
first four months of 1961 the index averaged 107.3% 
compared with 113.1% for the same period of 1960. This 
decline represents a 5.1% drop below 1960, a serious de- 
flationary factor in the economy of the state. Under the 
circumstances, the average gain of 2% in over-all economic 
activity registered by the comprehensive Index of Texas 
Business Activity is quite exceptional. 

Texas has two rapidly growing industries: natural gas 
production and petrochemicals. Natural gas production 
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employs great amounts of capital but relatively little labor. 
Petrochemicals plants employ more labor, but it is an area. 
that is increasingly heavily automated. Investment per 
worker is large. It remains to be seen whether this industry 
will rank as high in number of employees as the oil produc- 
ing industry. Data from the 1958 Censuses of Manufactures 
and of Mineral Industries show total employment of 42,166 
for the chemical industry and 129,803 for petroleum and 
natural gas extraction. In the latter category, relatively 
few workers are engaged in natural gas extraction. 

Crude oil runs to stills in April rose 1% over March after 
adjustment for seasonal factors. At 152% of the 1947-49 
average the index was 3% above April 1960. Gasoline 
inventories have been declining since the first week in 
April but still are rather high. A good summer demand 
due to vacations should alleviate the situation provided 
runs are held down. 
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Texas Manufacturing Industries 
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Total electric power consumption rose 7% in April after 
seasonal adjustment. The rise in industrial power con- 
sumption was even greater at 10%. At 389% and 377% 
of the 1947-49 average the indexes of total and of indus- 
trial power consumption were 1% and 9%, respectively, 
below the year ago levels. 

Ordinary life insurance sales declined 2% in April on a 
seasonally adjusted basis to a level 7% below April of last 
year. The index has shown weakness during the first four 
months of this year after making a very strong showing in 
1960. 

Insured unemployment in Texas in April dropped 3.9% 
of average covered employment. The figure is not adjusted 
for seasonal variation. In April 1960 insured unemployment 
was 3.1%. 

The April insured unemployment figure was slightly 
more than half the U.S. average of 7.0%. It was the fourth 
lowest rate for any of the fifty states and the District of 
Columbia. Only Nebraska, South Dakota, and the District 
of Columbia had lower rates. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings rose 7% in April 
after adjustment for seasonal influence. At 81% of the 
1947-49 average volume the April value of the index was 


2% below April 1960. 








Construction in Texas 

The seasonally adjusted index of Texas urban building 
permits issued in April dropped 179% below the previous 
month. At 96.6% of the 1957-59 average the index was 
1% below its April 1960 value. The decline was due almost 
entirely to a drop in the value of nonresidential permits 
issued. 

Because of a strong tendency for building permits to 
be issued in bunches rather than at a uniform rate, the 
index of total permits is subject to rather wide erratic 
swings. This strong erratic variation is also due to the fact 
that permits are for items of large value. A difference of 
only two or three permits can mean a large change in total 
value of permits; and the index is based upon value of per- 
mits rather than on the number of permits issued. 

An examination of the index of total value of permits 
for the past sixteen months shows a gradual upward 
movement that is too strong to be masked completely by 
the month-to-month erratic variations. This upward move- 
ment began at the end of a gradual decline that lasted from 
the middle of 1958 to the first quarter of 1960. 

The seasonally adjusted index of value of residential 
permits issued in April declined 1% below March. It was 
3% below April of last year. The decline was concentrated 
in permits for one-family dwellings and for large apart- 
ment buildings. Permits for duplexes and for three to four 
family apartment buildings rose.. The value of April per- 
mits for duplexes was 66% above March. Nationally. 
seasonally adjusted permits for new private housing de- 
clined 11% in April. 

The seasonally adjusted index of value of nonresiden- 
tial permits issued in April declined 34% below March. 
At 99.9% of the 1957-59 average the index was 5% above 
April 1960. The average value of nonresidential permits 
for the first four months of this year was 20% above the 
average for the first four months of 1960. This high 
monthly average was enough to push the average value 
of total residential and nonresidential permits 1% above 
the 1960 average for the same period. 

The April decline in nonresidental permits was con- 
centrated in the area of permits for places of amusement, 
office-bank buildings, public works and school buildings. 
The month-to-month decline in educational building per- 
mits was particularly heavy. 

During the past decade the number of students enrolled 
in schools and colleges in the nation has increased 16 
million to a 1960 total of 46 million young people. The 
number in high school exceeded 10 million for the first 
time in 1960. Between 1950 and 1960 college and profes- 
sional school enrollment increased 61.2% to 3.6 million. 
The cost of educating so large a portion of the total popu- 
lation is enormous. It will continue to grow. 


Texas Retail Trade 


The seasonally adjusted index of total retail sales in 
Texas in April dropped 4% below its March value of 
104.1% of the 1957-59 average. At 99.8% of the base- 
period figure it was 9% below April of last year. Easter 
came early this year, pushing a large volume of sales of 
new apparel forward in March. The result was an unusu- 
ally high volume of March apparel sales and a consequent 
decline in April. We need a calendar that fixes the occur- 
rence of holidays, such as Easter so that they do not 
wander back and forth from year to year, affecting monthly 
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SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
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Apr Mar Apr -———— ae 
1961 1961 1960 Apr 1961 Apr 1961 
---—-—--~ rom rom 
Index (1947-49 = 100) Mar 1961 Apr 1960 
Texas business activity 224 239 223 — 6 oe 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 81 76 83 + 7 — 2 
Crude petroleum production 106.8* 106.8* 108.2r +? — 1 
Crude oil runs to stills 152 150 147 tT i + $3 
Total electric power 
consumption 389* 363* 394r + 7 — 1 
Industrial power 
consumption 377* 343% 413r + 10 _- 
3ank debits 267 286 267 — 7 aed 
Ordinary life insurance sales . 376 383 403 — 2 — 7 
Total retail sales 
(1957-59 = 100) 99.8 104.1 109.9 — 4 — 9 
Durable-goods sales 
(1957-59 = 100) 93.3 97.2 105.2 — 4 — ill 
Nondurable-goods sales 
(1957-59 = 100) 103.1 107.6 112.33 — 4 — 8 
Urban building permits issued 
(1957-59 = 100) : 96.7 115.9 97.3 —17 — 1 
Residential 
(1957-59 = 100) 93.8 94.6 97.2 — 1 — 8 
Nonresidential 
(1957-59 = 100) 99.9 151.1 95.0 — 84 + & 
Total industrial production 175 175 174 es + 1 
Average weekly earnings 
manufacturing 181.4 178.6 178.1 + 2 + 2 





Adjusted for seasonal variation. 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


comparisons of economic data. There is an internatonal 
movement for calendar reform, but it has made little prog- 
ress to date. 

The 4% decline in total retail sales was matched by a 
decline of the same magnitude in sales of both durable and 
nondurable goods. Durable goods sales in April, at 93.3% 
of the base-period value were 11% below April, 1960. 
Sales of hardware and furniture stores were the only dur- 
able goods categories to resist the downward pressures. 
Hardware store sales showed a month-to-month increase 
of 4%. Furniture store sales held steady at the March 
level. Automotive stores, farm implement dealers and lum- 
ber and building material dealers had greater than sea- 
sonal declines in sales volume. 

In the nondurable goods area, food stores and service 
stations had no more than the usual seasonal declines in 
volume of business. Apparel stores had an unusually heavy 
drop in sales in April. Drug stores had a slightly larger 
than seasonal decline, as did restaurants. Florists were 
among the few categories of sellers of nondurable goods 
who enjoyed a March to April increase in business. 

Nationally retail sales in April dropped 1% to just 
under $18 billion. The decline was felt in most major 
lines of trade. Sales of durables fell 1% to $5.5 billion. 
Sales of nondurables fell to $12.4 billion, showing a month- 
to-month decline of 1.6%. 

April personal income rose to an annual rate of $410.3 
billion after taking seasonal factors into account. This 
was slightly above the old high value of $409.7 billion for 
October of last year. Most of the gain was in wage and 
salary payments as factory payrolls increased for the sec- 
ond consecutive month. Greater than seasonal increases 
in employment and hours worked per week were respon- 
sible for the April gain in factory payrolls. 
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The Industrialization of the South 


By A. P. BEUTEL 


Vice-President, Dow Chemical Company, Texas Division 


The industrialization of the southern United States paral- 
lels very closely the story of the growth of the chemical in- 
dustry. When Spindletop blew in on January 10, 1901, 
from a hill near Beaumont, oil became an industry. Spin- 
dletop was drilled into a salt dome. This salt dome, and 
others eagerly sought for, held the key to great raw material 
sources for the chemical industry—hydrocarbons, salt, and 
sulphur. 

Spindletop represented the beginning of liquid fuel. It 
created the power of mass transportation. Spindletop put 
America on wheels and in the air. The rest of the world 
followed America’s lead. But recognition and development 
of this source of wealth for the chemical industry were slow 
to come over the next 30 years. These raw materials were 
destined to change a way of life. Their end products were 
to make life more livable in our nation and in the world. 

The development of the oil industry in the South, along 
the Gulf Coast, in East Texas, in the Panhandle, in Okla- 
homa, and later in Louisiana progressed slowly. Uses for 
oil and gas were not developing as rapidly as their produc- 
tion. 

Oil continued to be a drug on the market especially after 
the discovery in 1929 and 1930 of the great East Texas oil 
field. In the rush to produce oil, many wasteful practices 
were instituted. To end this waste, the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission ruled that casinghead gas could no longer be 
flared in order to produce oil. This made conservation 
mandatory, and saner development and production of oil 
and gas followed. 

Between 1930 and 1940, Dow Chemical was caught up 
in this turn of events. A subsidiary had been formed—an 
oil field service company that had developed and put into 
operation a process for increasing the production of oil and 
gas wells by chemical means. 

In those days, East Texas, West Texas, the Panhandle, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana were literally set afire. In the 
Panhandle, gas was used to evaporate salt water by imping- 
ing open gas flames on the surface of brine ponds—a most 
ineficient method—merely to claim for the benefit of the 
Railroad Commission, that beneficial use was being made of 
casinghead gas. Oil for which there was a market was there- 
by being produced. 

Gas was flared in the oil fields of Texas in such quanti- 
ties that it was possible to read a newspaper in the middle 
of the night along almost any highway. 

In East Texas oil wells were being drilled at Kilgore 
and Henderson. These were typical goldrush towns in those 
hectic days. Oil was being produced at such tremendous 
rates that the casinghead gas vents from the oil and gas 
separators made a deafening roar over which a shouting 
conversation could hardly be heard. This went on for 
days and days. One of the nation’s most valuable and irre- 
placeable resources, natural gas, was lost for the benefit 
of mankind forever. 

In the decade between 1930 and 1940, the chemical in- 
dustry and other industries had shown a steady, peacetime 
growth. The demand for products had not reached the 
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stage where new areas of development were being sought. 
The United States officially entered the war on December 
8, 1941 and the market for solvents and other chemical 
products multiplied. Older chemical processes had to be 
supplanted by newer and more efficient methods. This chal- 
lenge of reduced overseas sources and tremendous de- 
mand led to the development of the petrochemical industry. 

In the period 1935 to 1939 Dow Chemical Company was 
making studies of plant sites in the South, from the Mexi- 
can border to Florida. The company already had moved 
southward to the Carolinas with a seawater plant for the 
extraction of bromine to be used by the Ethyl Corporation 
in antiknock gasoline. Dow also had a small iodine plant 
in Louisiana. An oilfield service subsidiary, Dowell, Inc., 
had stations in the oil and gas producing states of the 
South and Southwest. Although much unfavorable com- 
ment was current about Southern labor, Southern tenant 
farmers, textile workers of the Carolinas, and the “Okies”’ 
of the Dust Bowl, management’s impressions of the South 
were entirely different. Everywhere people were found of 
high calibre and enterprise. The only thing slow about them 
was their manner of speech. 

There were many advantages to be found. The climate 
was distinctly favorable. The recreational opportunities and 
the manner of living were eye-openers to those who moved 
from North to South. The South had good highways so that 
the workers thought little of driving 50 to 60 miles to work. 
Plentiful supplies of water and choice acreage of land in 
wide open spaces existed in many places. In addition to all 
of these advantages, there were raw materials in abundance. 


Raw Materials and Production 


Volume production requirements being made on indus- 
try required a move and that move was South—for raw 
materials, space, and people. The chemical industry had 
once again to go to the ocean for more bromine for anti- 
knock fluids for gasoline. The warmer waters of the Gulf 
and the raw materials required looked better in Texas. 

The demand for magnesium metal increased. It was nec- 
essary to tap the unlimited supply that existed in the waters 
of the Gulf, to dredge the oyster shells from the coastal 
bays, and to produce the power from low-priced gas. 

Synthetic rubber was in demand to replace the unob- 
tainable natural rubber of the East Indies. Queen Wilhel- 
mina visited President Roosevelt to persuade him that sci- 
ence should be halted in order to save the natural rubber 
markets for her colonies. But the source of rubber had, by 
reason of war’s necessity, moved to the factories of the 
South. Synthetic rubber became an industrial fact. 

Synthetic fibers in competition with cotton, wool and 
linen were being developed. New and better quality ma- 
terials were being announced each day, such as nylon, Da- 
cron, Orlon, etc., and these were being developed in the 
South from the monomer, to the polymer, to the fiber, 
staple and yarns, and then spun and woven in Southern 
mills. The textile industry involving cotton and wool had 
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been moving southward for a decade, but with the synthetic 
fiber developments in the South, textiles were to see their 
permanent home move from the North to the South. 

Aluminum demand had increased to the point where 
aluminum manufacturers were moving to the water trans- 
portation of the Gulf, the raw materials of the South, and 
nearer to the bauxite from the Southern Hemisphere. 

Pesticides and crop savers were developed to fight the 
pests that are the problems of a warm climate. The farmer 
and rancher had to use these; he could ill afford crop and 
cattle losses at the higher prices that had developed. 

Food processing moved to the Gulf and to the farms and 
ranches of the South. The fish and shrimp industry in the 
Gulf Coast really boomed with the advent of quick-freeze 
methods, the development of the supermarkets and the 
home freezer. better distribution methods and population 
erowth. Frozen juices boomed citrus growing in Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida. 

The paper industry was shown the way by Dr. Charles 
Herty when he developed his process for making paper 
from the slash pine of the South. 

The steel industry in Daingerfield and Houston, Texas 
and of long standing in the Birmingham, Alabama area 
saw a significant development in those years. 

Phosphate rock from Florida, plus sulphuric acid pro- 
duced from Southern sulphur to make superphosphates 
and other fertilizers, gave agriculture a much needed impe- 
tus. The fertilizer industry diversified into other chemical 
products. 

During the war, the shipbuilding industry made great 
strides and shipyards were scattered along the Gulf Coast. 
Tonnage shipments today from our Gulf Coast ports are 
impressively close to those of New York and San Francisco. 


Southern Population and Environment 


From 1930 to 1957, the South’s population grew with 
the nation, but gained in manufacturing population. Manu- 
facturing output value in these years increased 600% as 
compared to 470% for the United States as a whole. Retail 
trade increased 500% in the South compared to 380% for 
the nation. 

But where did the people to perform these jobs come 
from? Amazement has been expressed by many when seek- 
ing the answer as to where the South secured its labor force. 
Because of increased skill and knowledge, by mechaniza- 
tion and by using agricultural chemicals and fertilizers. 
farm production per man-hour has quadrupled since 1910 
and doubled over 1945. Much farm and ranch labor has 
thus been released for other jobs. 

The average employee received double the average wage 
of the agricultural worker. The productivity of the chemi- 
cal worker as measured in dollars is estimated to be 514 
times that of the agricultural worker. Oil and chemical 
workers are better paid than agricultural workers, and 
their release from the farm and ranch made it possible for 
industry's requirements to be met. Another source of popu- 
lation was immigration. Of the millions of people who were 
trained for military service in the South, many returned to 
the South. 

As to science and liberal arts graduates, the number and 
quality provided by Southern schools have been impressive 
and a great satisfaction to all of us in industry. Recruiting 
of technical and other college graduates goes on over a 
broad area of the country so that you will find graduates 
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from all schools of our nation in the South. A need does 
exist for more advanced courses leading to Masters’ and 
Doctors’ degrees in our Southern universities. Our uni- 
versities in the South are endeavoring to attract distin- 
guished professors to their faculties. 

The role of the trailer should not be overlooked in the 
development of the South. It was designed for Southern 
nomad living. Even now when a large construction pro- 
gram is in progress, trailers promptly appear in large 
numbers. 

Since 1945, air conditioning of homes, cars, offices, and 
shops has increased productivity and comfort. It is now as 
much a part of Southern life as corn bread and black-eyed 
peas. Air conditioning has been the great equalizer of the 
summers of the nation and itself has spawned a major in- 
dustry in the South. 

In the beginning, industry moved South because of low 
labor costs along the Gulf Coast and throughout the South. 
This turned out to be a delusion. Wages, boosted by the 
rates paid by the oil industry, became as high as or higher 
than in most parts of the United States. 

But low-cost raw materials were available to offset this 
added cost in wages. Southern labor has turned out to be 
just as productive as Northern labor. The open type of con- 
struction which the Southern climate fosters is less costly, 
makes labor’s work easier and more efficient. 


Water Transportation 


The geographic relation of the South, particularly in re- 
spect to the waterways is of extreme importance to the in- 
dustrial decision of plant location. Gulf Coast locations are 
evaluated on the basis of manufacturing and raw material 
costs as opposed to the costs of shipping the finished prod- 
ucts to the highly populated areas where they could be con- 
sumed. Traditionally, the South has been discriminated 
against in freight rates. This has long been the justified 
complaint of the South. 

The answer was water transportation—the use of barges 
on the Intracoastal Canal, the Mississippi and the Ohio 
Rivers, the use of ships for the East and West coasts, the 
Caribbean, Europe, and Asia. 

Most of the early industrial development took place on 
and near the coastline. Now industry is pushing inland to 
other centers of population as the Gulf Coast has been built 
up. This speaks well for the broader aspects of industry, 
since it develops new customers within the confines of the 
Gulf area. The oil companies, the chemical manufacturers, 
and others that built along and near the waterways, used 
tankers. cargo vessels and barges to ship their products. It 
was logical for them to develop and build terminals to un- 
load and hold their products. They built such terminals on 
the East and West Coasts and along the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers. Each terminal is the equivalent of a new 
plant location. 

The chemical manufacturers ship wet and dry products 
to the East Coast by barge, tanker, and cargo vessels. At 
the eastern terminals the dry chemicals are warehoused and 
the liquids stored in storage tanks. Delivery of the products 
is made to the nearby customers via rail, truck, or pipe- 
lines. The use of water transportation has not been without 
effect upon the railroads, where the routes can be shown to 
be competitive. As a result, industries have obtained water- 
compelled freight rates. 

In 1957 after a five-year evaluation of various sites Dow 
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Chemical Company decided to build a new raw materials- 
oriented division on the Mississippi River at Plaquemine, 
Louisiana, just a few miles south of Baton Rouge. One rea- 
son for establishing the new division was to provide another 
large-tonnage production facility in addition to those al- 
ready existing in Texas, Michigan, and California. It was 
placed at Plaquemine because of the happy combination of 
raw materials and water transportation. Many industries, 
in like manner, are being built along the Mississippi from 
New Orleans to Baton Rouge and further north along the 
river. Ocean-going tankers move on the Mississippi as far 
as Baton Rouge. Barges move to Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Energy Requirements 


An inexpensive source of energy is an important factor 
to industrial management in formulating the decision of 
plant location. In this respect it is worth reiteration that 
the industrial development of the South, and of much of 
our nation, was set in motion by Spindletop, the great 
gusher at Beaumont in 1901. Spindletop, and the flood of 
fluid petroleum which flowed from the thousands of wells 
which followed, supplied industry with essential raw ma- 
terials and yielded low-cost energy. 

In the Gulf Coast area, industrial gas is now selling in 
the range of 15 cents to 20 cents a thousand cubic feet from 
southern Texas to the eastern border at Orange. Pipeline 
charges are added at the rate of 2 cents a thousand cubic 
feet for each 100 miles, thus the price ranges up to 35 cents 
to 40 cents in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Obviously, the closer a plant is to its fuel supply, the 
lower are its energy costs. A glance at the oil and gas pipe- 
line map from Texas and Louisiana to New England should 
be a density indicator of industrial development. Industries 
are being built alongside these arteries. 

The cost of industrial gas on the Atlantic Coast on the 
basis of BTU’s is somewhat higher than coal, and except 
for the convenience of gas as a fuel, coal should cost less 
and be more easily available in the North. Gas priced at 1¢ 
a 1,000 cubic feet is equivalent to 30 cents for a ton of 
coal so that industrial gas at 40 cents a 1,000 cubic feet 
is equal to $10 to $12 for a ton of coal, and a barrel of oil 
based on its BTU value and priced at $2.50 is equivalent to 
40 cents a 1,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Coal enough for 1,500 years lies in the Midwest and in 
the North, and shipped by water, it could serve industries 
of the South for a long time after the oil and gas are pre- 
sumably gone. Gas may eventually be too valuable to burn 
under boilers. Utilities and industries on our Southern 
waterways are even now considering the desirability of 
building their gas-fired boilers high enough to install coal- 
burning equipment under them when gas becomes more 
expensive than coal. 

Seven of the southern states still have 70% of the nation’s 
crude oil reserves. The South has 84% of the nation’s 
known gas reserves and 72% of its liquid hydrocarbon re- 
serves. Present-day estimates indicate an available oil and 
gas reserve for the next 100 years. 

However, at arm’s length—not too soon attainable at low 
cost, but within reach—lies atomic energy. This gives 
Southern manufacturers a feeling of security, something to 
look forward to in the future in the South when other 
energy sources may not be so plentiful. It also makes them 
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more daring in planning for the future in their present 
locations. 


Chemicals Illustrate Growth 


According to a survey published by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association last year, the chemical industry will 
have spent $3 billion on privately financed new construc- 
tion in the period 1959-1961. Of this immense amount of 
expenditures for new plants, over one-half will be spent in 
Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
The other five states in the top ten are California, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, and they will only spend 
one-sixth of the total. 

Consider that chemical production is increasing at about 
three times the rate of total U. S. industrial production, and 
the rising of a new colossus becomes evident. Along with 
the chemical industry, other industries will be developed. 
In 1970, it is predicted, the chemical industry will be tied 
with food for the number one position in the United States. 
Petroleum refining will trail as number two, with electrical 
machinery and the auto industry in third and fourth places. 

Since 1945, research expenditures in the chemical indus- 
try have increased eight-fold. The results of this research 
in terms of plant expansion will call for lebensraum. The 
trend to Southern locations will continue; literally a search 
for room in the sun. 

A similar story could be told of other industries— 
natural and synthetic textiles, synthetic rubber, aluminum, 
steel, paper, instruments, food machinery, processors, fabri- 
cators and many others. 


Why Industry Is Moving South 


Several reasons may be enumerated to explain why the 
South looks attractive to expanding industry. (1) Southern 
markets are expanding. (2) There is comparatively less 
competition in the Southern areas. (3) The South has vast 
resources of low-cost raw materials. (4) There is an ade- 
quate labor supply. (5) Labor relations are good in the 
South. (6) Transportation costs are competitive. Motor 
truck, rail, barges over inland waterways, and ocean ship- 
ping are all available for freight, while rail, bus and air 
travel are available for personnel. Air travel now brings the 
cities of the South closer to metropolitan centers than the 
distance in time used to be from New York to Boston. 
(7) Utilities are reasonably priced. (8) Banker attitudes 
are good. 

There are two other points, general in nature that should 
be added to this list. The first is that the generally conserva- 
tive trend in state and local governments in the South has 
been a very positive factor in encouraging the inflow of 
industry. As the South has changed from a natural resources 
and farming economy to an industrial environment, the 
state governments have made corresponding changes in the 
laws to accommodate the new situation. The South is aware 
that it must closely watch its tax structure. It has seen too 
many horrible examples elsewhere to tamper with this talis- 
man of its industrial success. 

The second point, and one which is extremely important 
for the future, is the South’s strategic location in relation 
to Mexico, the entire Caribbean area, and South America. 
Most of the development of the South has been from the Gulf 
Coast northward, but it will be only a few years until indus- 
try will turn and face southward to Latin America—open- 
ing new frontiers for raw materials and markets. 








The Changing Face of Texas Agriculture 


By FREDOLIN J. KADERLI 


Striking changes have occurred in the farming and 
ranching sector of the Texas economy in the past five 
years as indicated by the preliminary figures just released 
by the Bureau of the Census in the 1959 Census of Agricul- 
ture. 

The interval 1954-1959 saw many changes in Texas 
agriculture. Technological changes were responsible for 
many of the shifting patterns. The number of farms in 
the state decreased at a record rate, and correspondingly, 
the size of the average farm increased by more than 25%. 
There appears to have been a shift in the cattle population 
from east to west. The number of areas in improved 
pasturage almost doubled, and areas planted in grain 
sorghums again increased over the previous census enum- 
eration. 

Weather was an important factor affecting agriculture 
and played an influential part in some of the changes that 
have occurred. The years 1954-1956 were marked by 
drought-withered crops and declining livestock numbers as 
range conditions became progressively worse. The rains 
came in 1957, frequently in torrential amounts. Many 
farmers and ranchers saw their dusty fields and pastures 
turn into a quagmire almost overnight. Since then the 
weather has approached normal (if such a word could 
ever be applied to Texas weather. ) 

Some rainfall comparisons of cities in widely separated 
parts of Texas will emphasize the difference between the 
two years, 1956 and 1957. In the Panhandle, Amarillo had 
21.24 inches of rain in 1957 as contrasted with only 9.94 
inches in 1956. At San Antonio rainfall amounted to a 
scant 14.31 inches in 1956 (normal 27.02 inches). The 
following year rainfall measured 48.83 inches, more than 
triple what it had been the previous year. Rainfall in Abi- 
lene in 1956 amounted to slightly less than 10 inches, some 
14 inches less than normal for that West Texas city. 

But the intervening years were marked by more than 
just varied weather conditions. The most outstanding 
changes in Texas agriculture were, of course, the phenom- 
enal rise in land prices and the huge increases in acres of 
improved pasture in Texas. 

In 1954, census enumerators reported 292,947 farms in 
the state. In 1959 there were 227,054 farms reported, a 
22.5% decrease in number from the previous census. Even 
allowing for the 15,518 reduction in number of farms due 
to change in the definition of what constitutes a farm, this 
is a very substantial decrease which must be explained. 

As the number of farms decreased, the size of the farm 
increased. In 1954 the average size of the farm was 497.7 
acres. By 1959 this figure had grown to 629.5 acres, a 
spectacular increase of 131.8 acres per farm in the in- 
tervening five years period. 

A brief comparison of these figures with those of the 


U. S. shows a parallel development. The average size 
farm for the nation as a whole in 1959 was 302.4 acres 
as contrasted with an average size farm of 242.2 acres 
five years before. This increase, converted to a percentage 
change, equals a growth over a five year span of 24.9%. 
For Texas the increase in size for the average farm 
amounted to 26.5%, slightly more than the national 
figure. 

The number of farms in the U. S. decreased in the past 
five years as well. Part of this decrease, of course, was 
caused by a redefinition of what constitutes a farm. The 
over-all decrease meant that there were 22.6% fewer farms 
in 1959 than in 1954. This percentage may be compared 
with the 22.5% decrease in the number of Texas farms— 
an almost identical drop. 


Census Definitions of Farms 


To avoid confusion, it is important to note several 
things about the census definition. First, the Bureau of 
Census does not distinguish between a farm and ranch 
classification; all are called farms. Another factor which 
must be given some consideration is the change in defini- 
tion as to what constitutes a farm. In the 1954 Census of 
Agriculture, places of three or more acres were counted 
as farms if the annual value of agricultural products 
whether for home use or for sale, but exclusive of home- 
garden products amounted to $150 or more. Places of less 
than three acres were counted as farms only if the annual 
sales of agricultural products amounted to $150 or more. 
In actual enumeration, any place with agricultural produc- 
tion (i.e., greenhouses, nurseries, broiler houses, feed lots, 
etc.,) are counted as farms if they meet the minimum in- 
come requirements. 

For the 1959 Census of Agriculture, the definition of a 
farm was based primarily on a combination of “acres in 
the place” and the estimated value of agricultural products 
sold. The word “place” was defined to include all land on 
which agricultural operations were conducted at any time 
in 1959 under the control or supervision of any one person 
or partnership. Control may have been exercised through 
ownership or management, or through a lease, rental, 
or cropping agreement. 

Places of less than ten acres were counted as farms if the 
estimated sales of agricultural products for the year 
amounted to at least $250. Places of ten or more acres in 
1959 were counted as farms if the estimated sales of agri- 
cultural products for the year amounted to at least $50. 
Places having less than the $50 or $250 minimum estimated 
sales in 1959 were also counted as farms if they could 
normally be expected to produce agricultural products in 
sufficient quantity to meet the requirements of the defini- 
tion. 
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The effect of this change in definition has resulted in 
232,000 farms in the U. S. being omitted from the 1959 
census that would have been included in the enumeration, 
had not the definition been changed. For Texas 15,518 
fewer farms were counted as a result of this definition 
change. 

Since it is possible to account for only a portion of the 
decreasing number of farms through the census redefini- 
tion it becomes obvious that there are other forces at work 
which must be accounted for, and which are responsible. 
The primary reason for the decrease appears to be the fact 
that larger units can be operated more efficiently, which 
means, generally speaking, a greater return for each dollar 
invested. Farm machinery is expensive. In many instances 
the capital expenditure is simply not justified unless sufh- 
cient acreage is available to make the purchase of the ma- 
chinery economically sound. To obtain sufficient acreage, 
farmers must rent or buy additional land. This has been a 
contributing factor to the increase in land prices. 

Another striking change in Texas agriculture is the 
growing ability of farmers to harvest greater quantities 
of agricultural commodities from fewer acres of land. The 
increasing yields per acre have more than compensated for 
the acreage which has been taken out of crop production. 
In 1954 farmers harvested crops from approximately 24.9 
million acres of land in Texas. By 1959 the number of 
acres from which crops were harvested had declined to ap- 
proximately 22.2 million acres. 

There is a clear relationship between the declining 
acreage harvested and the increase in irrigated lands on 
farms. As the farmers are able to control moisture condi- 
tions by irrigation they are able to raise their per acre 
yields. The growth of land in irrigation amounted to more 
than a million acres in the 1954-59 interval. Again, as 
land is put under irrigation, it also increases the value of 
the irrigated acreage, helping to account for the rising 
land prices. 

A curious anomaly is that the competition among farm- 
ers for additional land to enlarge their units is driving 
the price of land upwards, even though per acre yields are 
rising so fast as to require less and less acreage each year. 

Another factor which has tended to drive up land prices 
is, of course, general inflation. Some investors have put 
their capital into farm land as a hedge against inflation 
thus competing against farmers for the land and contribut- 
ing indirectly to an even greater increase in land prices. 
Some city dwellers have purchased farms in order to have 
a week-end country place. Others simply take up farming 
as a hobby and thus have contributed to increasing land 
prices, especially around large metropolitan centers. 

For the moment, however, the national upward spiral 
of land prices has been halted. An Agriculture Department 
report on the farm real estate market showed that land 
values toward the close of 1960 were at the same level as 
last July 1. There had been a steady upward trend in 
market values of land since 1941, with only two minor 
interruptions. Values leveled off with a 250% increase over 
those prevailing at the start of 1941. A major factor in 
halting the upturn was uncertainty regarding future fed- 
eral farm programs. Another factor was a recent increase 
in interest rates on land mortgages. This discouraged some 
prospective buyers. 
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Commercial fertilizer and fertilizing materials were 
used on 4.6 million acres in Texas in 1954. By 1959 com- 
mercial fertilizer and fertilizing materials were being used 
on 6.1 million acres, an increase of 1.5 million acres in a 
five year span. The increased use of fertilizer was a sig- 
nificant factor contributing to the increased yield per acre 
obtained by Texas farmers. 


SELECTED CROPS HARVESTED IN TEXAS 
1949, 1954, and 1959 











Kind 1959 1954 1949 
Sorghums: 
Sorghums for all purposes: 
Farms reporting 77,767 98,109 112,061 
Acres 7,587,634 7,404,554 4,658,188 
Sales : 
Farms reporting 46,515 n.a, n.a. 
Pounds 11,353,167,774 n.a. n.a. 
Small grain: 
Wheat harvested: 
Farms reporting 25,551 21,627* 34,227 
Acres 3,031,101 3,022,518* 5,625,259 
Bushels 50,525,890 29,062,814* 75,277,232 
Sales: 
Bushels 47,660,940 69,536,454* 9,861,335 
Other field crops harvested: 
Cotton harvested: 
Farms reporting 80,914 126,014 153,177 
Acres 6,133,378 7,513,763 10,574,202 
Bales 4,212,861 3,548,337 5,549,667 





* For 1954 excludes 123 counties in East Texas. 
n.a.: Not available. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


The number of acres of improved pasture jumped from 
3.8 million acres in 1954 to 7.1 million acres in 1959. Im- 
proved pasture refers to that portion of “other pasture” 
on which one or more of the following practices have been 
used: liming, fertilizing, seeding, irrigating, draining, or 
the clearing of weed or brush growth. The figures are com- 
parable with those for 1954, when the question on im- 
proved pasture was asked for the first time. “Other pasture” 
refers to all land other than woodland and cropland that 
was used only for pasture or grazing. It includes noncrop 
open or brush pasture and cutover or deforested land that 
has been improved and used for pasture. 

Since profit margins of farmers and ranchers are being 
squeezed more and more, it is imperative that they become 
as efficient as possible in order to obtain a fair return on 
their capital. By improving their pasture, they hope to 
make a profit by being able to graze more stock on fewer 
acres. The same is true of farmers who irrigate, use more 
fertilizers, and plant hybrids to obtain greater yields per 
acre. Unfortunately, more efficiency means greater quanti- 
ties of commodities which depresses prices. Farmers still 
have to face the vicious cycle of increased production and 
lower prices. 

Facilities and equipment on Texas farms showed ad- 
vances from 1954. More farms had telephones and deep 
freezers than ever before. What is really significant how- 
ever, is the greater number of machines used for farming 
operations. There were more corn pickers, pick-up balers, 
and field forage harvesters on Texas farms than ever before 
in history. Crawler type tractors were more in evidence 
than during the previous census enumeration. Big crawler 
type tractors are typically well suited for larger farming 
operations and can cover a great many acres in one day. 
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The primary use of crawler tractors, however, is for grad- 
ing and clearing land, for rootplowing, and other uses. Their 
increased utilization provides more evidence of the trend 
toward mechanization on Texas farms. 


Livestock and Poultry 

In 1959, 181,715 farms reported having cattle and 
calves. This number was down considerably from the 241,- 
858 units that reported in the 1954 Census. The number 
of cattle and calves on farms and ranches in the latest 
enumeration was 8,507,658 as contrasted with the 1954 
count of 8,239,905. 

While cattle numbers are now on the upturn this was 
not true several years ago. Drouth conditions as well as 
low prices were the two main factors in holding down 
cattle population on Texas farms and ranches. 

The drouth was, perhaps, the most serious limiting 
factor in livestock production. As the months rolled on and 
it became more and more evident that the needed rains 


SELECTED LIVESTOCK ON TEXAS FARMS 
1950, 1954, and 1959 





Kind 1959 1954 1950 
Cattle and calves 

Farms reporting 181,715 241,585 276,816 

Number 8,507,658 8,239,905 7,825,007 
Milk cows 

Farms reporting 82,750 161,296 224,451 

Number 506,796 688,888 922,741 
Horses and/or mules 

Farms reporting 77,203 113,694 168,226 

Number 237,373 300,415 515,951 
Hogs and pigs 

Farms reporting 75,640 107,546 153,702 

Number 1,160,487 906,324 1,291,773 
Sheep and lambs 

Farms reporting 23,786 25,159 22,198 

Number 6,070,595 5,733,563 7,750,395 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 


would not be forthcoming, ranchers and farmers began 
to sell their herds. Some looked to areas of more abundant 
rainfall whether they might pasture their cattle. 

For several decades there had been a continuing shift in 
the cattle population from West Texas to East Texas. This 
was most noticeable during the thirties and forties. But this 
trend seems to have been arrested, if not changed, in the 
five year interval between 1954 and 1959. 

All counties bordering on the Louisiana and Arkansas 
state lines showed a loss in cattle population. All counties 
(with the exception of Morris and Liberty) to their im- 
mediate west also had decreases in cattle numbers. Most 
of the declines were relatively small, and there is some in- 
dication that part of this decrease may be attributed to 
fewer dairy cattle being kept on East Texas farms. 

It is an interesting fact that the great majority of Texas 
cattle and calves are located in the eastern half of the 
state bounded roughly on the west by the Balcones Fault 
line. This has not always been true, however. Around the 
turn of the century the exact opposite appears to have been 
the case—that is, most of the cattle were located in the 
western and northern part of the state. 

Several High Plains counties had significant increases 
in cattle population in the past five years. Most notable 
among those with large increases were Dallam (+18,042), 


Lubbock (+29,121), and Hall (+12,802). 
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On the other hand, a great many of the High Plains 
counties had declining cattle populations. Motley County, 
which had an indicated cattle population of 40,269 in 
1954, decreased to 18,454 in 1959, a decline in numbers 
of 21,815 in the intervening five year period. Other coun- 
ties showing substantial declines were Deaf Smith (—11,- 
774), Gaines (—8,162), and Oldham (—8,154). 

While cattle numbers remain high in South Texas, sev- 
eral counties in this area showed substantial decreases in 
the five year period between the last two censuses. Out in 
far West Texas, all of those counties west of Brewster and 
Reeves had a decline in cattle population between 1954 
and 1959. Brewster County showed an increase of 11,810 
head, thus arresting a decline in cattle numbers which had 
been going on since 1945. 

Cattle and calves on farms and ranches in the Gulf Coast 
Plain, for the most part, were increasing. A few notable 
exceptions were Harris County (—8,196), Calhoun 
County (—6,019), and Brazoria County (—15,038). 

There are many reasons why some Texas counties are 
showing decreasing cattle numbers, while others are in- 
creasing. But analysis of contributing factors with respect 
to increase or decrease is complicated by the fact that con- 
ditions which seemingly make for an increase in one county 
are almost identical to those which make for a decrease in 
another county. For instance, increased irrigation has been 
said by some to have been the reason for decreases in cattle 
population in a number of High Plains counties. On the 
other hand, the abundance of grain sorghum which is 
partially a result of irrigated farming practices has made 
cattle feeding a profitable venture with a resulting in- 
crease in cattle numbers in several of these counties. 

It has been speculated that some of the declines in vari- 
ous counties were influenced by increasing property taxes 
which make it less profitable to raise cattle. Increased 
taxes frequently call for a more intensive type of agricul- 
ture such as the raising of some cash crop. However, this 
type of activity has also been severely restricted in recent 
years by acreage and other governmental restrictions. 

Rapidly increasing land prices, especially close to metro- 
politan centers, frequently make it more profitable for 
farmers and ranchers to sell their property and invest else- 
where. A corollary of increasing land prices is increasing 
property taxes. Some farmers might be forced to sell, 
especially those whose land has been annexed by nearby 
cities, and this has frequently been the case. 

Farmers who put portions of their land in soil bank 
were committed to leaving their land in soil improving 
crops for a certain period of time. The exact effect of the 
soil bank on Texas agriculture is yet to be determined 
but it should be obvious that it was at least a contributing 
factor to declines in cattle numbers in some counties. 

In 1959, there were 30,140 farms participating in the 
Soil Bank Conservation Reserve Program. A total of 
3,238,491 acres were in the program throughout the state. 
Farmers received $34,025,056 for placing acreage in this 
program. The largest county participating in the program 
in 1959 was Deaf Smith County which had a total of 114.- 
215 acres in the soil bank and for which farmers received a 
total of $1,028,233 for leaving their land in the soil bank. 
Deaf Smith is one of those Panhandle counties which had a 
substantial decline in cattle population between 1954 and 
1959. 


As might be expected, the number of horses and mules 
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continued to decline during the five year period between 
each census. In 1954 only 77,203 farms reported having 
either horses or mules as contrasted to 113,694 at the 
time of the previous enumeration. The actual number of 
237,373 horses and mules at the time of the last census, 
compared to 300,415 in 1954. 

A smaller number of farms and ranches reported having 
sheep and lambs in the 1959 census. However, sheep num- 
bers were up by 337,000. This is only part of the story 
though, because sheepmen had just begun to rebuild their 
flocks which had been depleted because of several years of 
scant rainfall. The rebuilding is apparently still going on. 
The January 1, 1961, estimate of sheep numbers by the 
Texas Livestock and Crop Reporting Service indicates 
about 6,159,000 sheep were in the state at that time. This 
was the smallest increase in the past three years, however. 

There were approximately 25% fewer farms reporting 
having sold chickens and broilers in 1959 than in 1954. 
Evidently the average size of individual operations had 
increased to a great extent because 92.6 million chickens 
(including broilers) were sold in 1959 as contrasted to 
59.7 million in 1954. 


Crops 


Of the three major cash crops in Texas, sorghum 
grain continued to occupy the largest area with 7.6 million 
acres being planted in this crop in 1959. Cotton was 
planted on approximately 6.1 million acres in that year, 
followed by wheat which was planted on 3.0 million acres. 

Acres planted in sorghum grain has been greater in 
each census year since 1949. The greatest increases have 
been, of course, in the High Plains area, and particularly 
in those areas where irrigation is possible. But sorghum 
grains do well in semi-arid climates and irrigation is not 
an absolute necessity so the big increases have not really 
been limited to any one county. 

Per acre yields of sorghums has been increasing and 
last year amounted to 40 bushels per acre. These gains in 
per acre yields may be attributed to three dominant fac- 
tors: increased irrigation, and extensive use of hybrids and 
fertilizer. Unfortunately, this record production has not 
been enough to offset lower prices so that income from 
sorghum was actually down from year-earlier estimates. 

In terms of acres harvested, cotton is the second largest 
crop grown in Texas. But in terms of farm cash income it is 
by far the largest and in fact, consistently accounts for 
more than 50% of farm cash income for crops. The num- 
ber of farms on which cotton is grown has been consistently 
declining and is roughly half what it was in 1949. Acreage 
has decreased from 10.6 million in 1949 to 7.5 million in 
1954 to 6.1 million in 1959. Increasing per acre yields, 
however, have been more than enough to offset declining 
acreage allotments. 

Of the cash crops, wheat is third in acreage and third in 
farm cash income for crops. It is one of the few crops that 
was grown on a greater number of farms in 1959 than 
in 1954. But the acreage increase was very small; approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres. Record yields per acre were obtained 
in 1958 and again in 1960. The current record yield of 
22.5 bushels per acre exceeds the previous record of 22.0 
bushels set in 1958. Harvested acreage in 1960 was up 
10% over that in 1959 and represented a sharp contrast 
when compared with the difference between the 1959 and 
1954 Census. 
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The National Pattern 


A brief summary of changes in agriculture throughout 
the nation indicate the same general trend as in Texas. 
The results of the 1959 Census show evidence of a further 
concentration and specialization of agriculture in the 
United States. Even without the new definition of a farm, 
the changes in farm sizes and number between 1954 and 
1959 were great. There was a 30% drop in the number 
of farms selling less than $2,500 worth of products and a 
36% increase in those selling $10,000 worth of products 
or more. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 





Percent change 





Apr 1961 Apr 1961 
Apr Mar Apr from from 
Classification 1961 1961 1960 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 
(in carloads) 

TOTAL 5,013 8,188 4,627 + 60 + 8 
Cattle . 4,039 2,625 3,855 + 54 + 65 
Calves 547 261 477 +110 + 15 
Sheep 427 252 295 + 69 + 45 

Interstate 4,677 2,984 4,283 + 57 + 9 
Cattle . 8,814 2,524 3,538 + 51 + @ 
Calves 436 214 450 +104 — 8 
Sheep : 427 246 295 + 74 + 45 

Intrastate - aes 336 154 344 +118 — 2 
Cattle ; 225 101 317 +123 — 29 
Calves ; 111 47 27 +136 +311 
Sheep . 5 0 6 0 —100 





* Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; and sheep, 250. 


The number of farms having milk cows decreased 39% ; 
farms having chickens declined 36%; farms raising 
turkeys went down 49% ; farms selling eggs dropped 37%, 
farms raising vegetables for sale decreased 35%, farms 
harvesting Irish potatoes dropped 52%; farms harvesting 
cotton were 41% fewer. 

Farms of less than ten acres declined 50% during the 
five years, largely because of the definition change. Most 
of the decrease from 1954 in the number of farms occurred 
in farms having less than 220 acres. 

Farms 10 to 69 acres in size decreased in numbers by 
almost three-fourths of a million during the five-year 
period. More than 70% of this decrease occurred in the 
16 Southern states where there was a great deal of reorgan- 
ization of individual farm operations due to the decline in 
the numbers of share tenants and croppers. 

Only farms of 260 acres or more increased in number in 
the five-year interim. Specialization in the larger farming 
units progressed at a faster rate than in any five-year period 
in history. 

The intervening years between 1954 and 1959 in Texas 
and throughout the nation saw changes occur that were in 
most instances continuation of past trends. But some of 
these trends were happening at a much accelerated pace, 
particularly the trend toward larger farms. The other most 
significant items are increased mechanization and greater 
per acre yields. Barring any severe economic disturbances 
such as a major recession, or governmental manipulation, 
it is likely that the 1964 Census of Agriculture will merely 
point up a continuation of past trends as farming and 
ranching becomes a more and more scientific and business- 
like operation. 
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BUSINESS GAMES WITHOUT 
COMPUTERS 


BY RALPH L. DAY* 


One of the most interesting and most promising new 
developments in modern management methodology is the 
business decision game. The business game is a method 
of representing the characteristics of a business situation in 
a set of rules which are designed to reflect the consequences 
of choosing among the many alternative courses of action 
facing the businessman. These rules are formulated as a 
mathematical structure, or “model.” This model is so de- 
signed that when information representing business de- 
cisions is fed into it, the results approximate the actual 
outcome of similar business situations. 

When the game model depicts a particular industry, an 
individual or a team can serve as the management of each 
firm. The hypothetical firms then compete in much the 
same way as actual firms in the real situation. The manage- 
ment of these “paper firms” has information about the re- 
sources available to the firm, knowledge of the legal and 
social framework in which the firm must operate, knowl- 
edge of competitive practices in the industry, and is sup- 
plied “current” information on general business situations. 
Each firm considers the information available to it and 
makes price, output, and operating decisions for a given 
time period such as a month or a quarter. The decisions 
of all firms are fed into the model, and the consequences 
of the simultaneous actions of the various firms are de- 
termined according to the set of rules embodied in the 
model. Solution of the model provides information for the 
preparation of income statements, balance sheets, share of 
the market reports, and other information useful to the deci- 
sion-makers. Thus the decision-makers quickly see the 
consequences of their actions on the general position of 
their firm. 

Participation in these games is believed to have bene- 
ficial results in broadening the experience of management 
personnel. It provides practice in the art of decision- 
making and allows specialists to become acquainted with 
the overall problems of the firm. For example, in par- 
ticipating in a top management game a financial specialist 
is required to deal with production and marketing prob- 
lems and can see his role in the firm in better perspective. 
Participation in games which cover the operation of a 
hypothetical firm for the equivalent of several years points 
up the importance of long range planning to employees 
who tend to be preoccupied with the short-run aspects of 
their jobs. Games can be very useful in acquainting operat- 
ing personnel with the use of new techniques such as order 
quantity formulas. Competence can be gained in the use 
of new techniques without using the actual firm’s opera- 
tions as the “guinea pig.” Alternative managerial policies 
can be compared in the game model with similar benefits. 

After several years of testing and development, business 
gaming is now well established as a useful tool for business 
management. Since the most widely publicized games 
have been those requiring solution on electronic computers, 


* Assistant Professor of Marketing Administration, The University 
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many businessmen associate the business game with the 
computer. Many are not aware that it is possible to devise 
business games for manual computation. The extent of 
computation involved in extremely complex games makes 
the computer necessary, but there is a wide range of appli- 
cation for noncomputer games. 


Freedom From the Computer 


Many useful games have been developed with computa- 
tions simple enough to be done on a desk calculator or 
slide rule in a few minutes. The values of the model can 
be arranged in tables, and the computations can be re- 
duced to the simple arithmetic of summing, multiplying, 
and dividing. Reasonably complex games can be computed 
in ten to twenty minutes per round. While the actual run- 
ning time for a computer to do the same calculations 
might only be a minute or two, it would be difficult to get 
the information to the computer center, prepare the data 
for the machine, obtain and print out the results, and get 
them back to the participants in less elapsed time than it 
would take for on-the-spot manual computation. Since it 
is not necessary to have a computer nearby or to have com- 
munications with a computer installation, the noncomputer 
game can be played in a branch office or hotel room, in- 
creasing the opportunities for the use of business games 
as a training device. 

The basic structure of the noncomputer game can be 
similar to that used in most computerized games except 
that the number of variable factors may not be made as 
large as is possible with computerized games. This does 
not mean that noncomputer games are watered-down ver- 
sions of computerized games. Highly satisfactory non- 
computer top-management games have been developed. 
For firms where computers are not available or where it 
is desirable to conduct games away from the computer 
installation, a noncomputer top management game can 
be very useful. However, the desire for the high degree of 
realism provided by a large number of interrelated vari- 
ables favors the use of the computerized game whenever 
possible for top management games. 

But whether or not a firm has a computer, noncomputer 
games can be extremely valuable tools when designed to 
reflect the key problems of particular aspects of the busi- 
ness. Thus it is possible for each operating department of 
a firm to have its own noncomputer game for use in train- 
ing its personnel. For example, a production scheduling 
game might be very useful in training production control 
personnel or in making foremen aware of the problems of 
scheduling. Such games can be especially helpful in intro- 
ducing new techniques. The game can be played without 
the use of the proposed technique. Then the game is re- 
played using the technique, and its results are graphically 
illustrated to the players. Such a demonstration is likely 
to be more effective in gaining acceptance for new methods 
than a dozen pep talks. 

No attempt will be made here to explain in detail how 
a noncomputer game can be developed. Actually, it is not 
a difficult task for a person who is intimately acquainted 
with a business operation. Structuring a game is essentially 
a matter of recognizing the key relationships in the busi- 
ness situation and determining how they react to produce 
operating results. Once the important variable elements 
are recognized and the general way in which they affect 
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each other is specified, it is not difficult to work out a 
table of values which will provide the basic structure of the 
game. Tor example, if a game is desired to illustrate the 
importance of careful assignment of salesmen to territories, 
the key variables could be identified as (1) the total busi- 
ness available in each territory, (2) the effectiveness of 
individual salesmen, and (3) the number of competitors’ 
salesmen assigned to the territory. The first item is de- 
termined on the basis of the game builder’s reasonable 
assumptions of the total business available and is partially 
revealed to the players along with information on business 
conditions. The second item, information on individual 
effectiveness, can be revealed in part to the players in ad- 
vance, leaving them the problem of more specifically eval- 
uating individual performance as the game progresses. 
Assignment of competitors’ salesmen will be determined 
by competitors’ decisions and is not known in advance by 
the players. The key problem facing the players is the 
selection and assignment of salesmen in such a way that the 
company’s profits are maximized. Additional factors could 
be handled without affecting the basic structure by allow- 
ing them to modify the values of the basic variables. For 
example, incentive payments could be allowed to modify 
the performance index of a salesman or total advertising 
expenditures could be allowed to affect the total business 
available. 


Scope of Noncomputer Games 


The following are a few of the noncomputer business 
games which have been developed and tested in use: 


(1) A salesman assignment game similar to the one 
outlined above. 


(2) An inventory control game which centers around the 
problems of maintaining adequate inventory levels 
while holding down inventory carrying costs. This game 
is well suited to illustrate the benefits of using an eco- 
nomic order quantity formula. 


(3) A supermarket management game (described be- 
low). 


(4) A department store buyers game illustrating the 
problems of buying, pricing, and assignment of per- 
sonnel. 


(5) A production scheduling game centering around 
machine loading with machines having different rates 
of output for various products and varying operating 
costs. 


(6) Various top management games covering the op- 
erations of firms which produce and sell goods, involving 
problems of financing, pricing, promotion, production 
(generally similar to some of the less complex computer- 
ized games). 


A large national supermarket chain (which operates 
extensively in Texas) uses a “Supermarket Decision Simu- 
lation” game in its management training program. The 
players are organized into three teams. Each team serves as 
the management of a two-store chain of supermarkets. 
There are three areas and each team has a store in two 
areas so that Chain #1 will compete with Chain #2 in 
one area and Chain #3 in another area. At the beginning 
of the game, each chain has similar assets, a similar amount 
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of cash on hand, and a forecast of the sales potential in 
each area. Each team must budget sales for each quarter 
for each store. Budgeted sales determines variable costs. 
Fixed costs are given. Goods must be ordered at the be- 
ginning of each period, and a spoilage allowance is charged 
against the goods unsold at the end of the period. Sales 
for a period cannot exceed stock on hand or ordered at 
the beginning of a period. 

The available competitive weapons are advertising, spe- 
cial promotions, loss leaders, and store improvements. The 
advantages of store improvements are cancelled if a com- 
petitor makes the same improvement. Marketing research 
information is available at fixed fees. The teams consider 
all available information, establish policies, and make 
their decisions. At the end of each quarter, each team learns 
its sales for the quarter and can compute its own income 
statement. At the end of each year, an annual report gives 
the total sales, net profit position, and share of the market 
for each “chain.” The firm which developed this game 
has used it with several groups of trainees and is pleased 
with the results. They believe that their noncomputer 
games gives valuable practice in decision-making and pro- 
vides the trainees with a feel for operating in a competitive 
environment. 

Business games have gained wide acceptance as training 
devices and noncomputer games are making this new 
method of training available to companies without com- 
puter equipment. Because of their flexibility and relative 
simplicity, special purpose noncomputer games are useful 
tools whether or not the firm has computer equipment. 

It is predicted that in the near future larger numbers of 
alert businessmen will develop and use their own non- 
computer games. Games will be used primarily as train- 
ing devices, but as businessmen gain experience in forming 
and using business games, they will also find them useful 
as analytical aids in decision-making. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Normal 
seasonal* Actual 
Number Apr Apr JanApr 
of 1961 1961 1961 
reporting Apr from from from 
establish- from Mar Apr Jan-Apr 
Kind of business ments Mar 1961 1960 1960 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive storest ................. 865 —10 —15 —15 — 15 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores} ................173 — 1 — 4 —10 —l11 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores ...........279 — 2 — 3 — 9 — 8 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores .......................... 222 se —13 —21 — 5 
Drug stores .............. es . 212 — 8 — 4 — 4 — 6 
Eating and drinking places..§ 80 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 38 
Food stores ........ pecan tacenkiactse 4933 — 3 — 3 — 38 — 1 
Gasoline and service 
stations ............ dima SO aK | oe See FE 
General merchandis 
WUGPOI  ones .. 175 — 4 —12 —19 — 6 
Other retail stores} ..... 232 — l1—_9 — 6 — 8 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
+ Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 
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HOME FINANCING: 1961 
POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 
BY CHARLES 0. BETTINGER 


If the homebuilding recession is the product of tight 
money and high interest rates, the current administration 
is on the path to a quick cure-all. Recent federal actions 
and proposals in the legislative mill promise to pump bil- 
lions of government funds into the growing surplus of 
money available for home mortgages and other noncom- 
mercial construction projects. However, rather than pic- 
ture the current proposals as a complete solution to the 
problem of the home-building recession, the administration 
is attacking the situation with the time-worn economic 
theory of reducing interest rates and increasing the money 
supply in an attempt to reach new home buyers who are 
currently priced out of the new home market. 

Until Congress could act on the new administration’s 
plans, President Kennedy moved to ease the tight money 
policy of the past year by lowering the interest rate ceiling 
on home mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to 544% from 534%. On May 26, the interest 
ceiling on FHA loans was lowered once more by 14% to 
the current maximum of 514%. 

In addition to this action, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board moved to increase the funds available for 
home mortgages in all federal savings and loan institu- 
tions. As the governing agent of savings and loan in- 
stitutions, the Board enlarged the borrowing privileges of 
these institutions from the 11 regional Federal Home Loan 
Banks to 15% of their share accounts from the previous 
1214%. These loans were to be used for meeting seasonal 
needs or to provide for mortgage expansion. In addition, 
the Board authorized intermediate-term borrowing up to 
five years, and investments in speculative housing develop- 
ments of up to 5% of their share accounts. 

Down payments were lowered by the Board also on 
mortgage loans by savings and loan associations on homes 
in the $18,000 to $20,000 classification, allowing up to 
a 90% loan on the market value of the homes under $20,- 
000 whereas the previous limit was $18,000. 

Legislative action pending in Congress centers more 
around a pump-priming solution to the recession as the 
Senate considers a bill releasing $5 billion in funds for 
immediate use and approximately twice that much in the 
long-range stage. The federal housing program may receive 
$1.5 billion, doubling the current allotment of $750 mil- 
lion. The additional money will be used to purchase mort- 
gages in the secondary market, with special emphasis on 
government-backed, low-interest mortgages which are un- 
popular to private investors. A prime example of this type 
of loan would be the mortgage to a nonprofit corporation 
that would build low-rent housing for the lower incomes, 
or for the elderly. Other grants in the Senate version of the 
bill include: $2.5 billion to finance additional urban re- 
newal grants ($2 billion already released) ; $1.35 billion 
for college housing; and other grants for the construction 
of public facilities, housing for the elderly, urban recrea- 
tion area, and low-rent public housing units. 

New features which are being proposed in the housing 
bill in Congress are: (1) FHA insurance for homes costing 
under $13,500 (actually $9,000 to $15,000, depending on 
the area) requiring no down payment and payout period 
ranging to 40 years; (2) a new home improvement loan 
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program which would grant loans as high as $10,000 for 
25 years (the current upper limits on this program are 
$3,000 and 5 years) ; (3) FHA insurance on loans to non- 
profit organizations for building rental units for persons 
not eligible for public housing, and who cannot afford 
conventional housing; (4) defaulted, FHA-insured mort- 
gages to be paid in cash rather than debentures; (5) fi- 
nally, the FHA Commissioner would be given the authority 
to reduce by one-half the current insurance charge on gov- 
ernment-backed mortgages. 


Builder, Buyer, and a Billion Dollars 


A billion dollars is a lot of money, but how is this going 
to help the contractor or the home buyer? Some of the 
policies are so far-reaching that the final results may never 
be clearly defined. Others which have been proposed or 
enacted are hotly debated as to the end result. The fact that 
the federal government is pledged to improving the home- 
building industry as a means of ending the general slow- 
down in economic activity is clear. Some of the proposals 
which would make funds available for specific construction 
projects such as college housing, homes for the elderly, 
and urban renewal will directly affect builders in those 
segments of the industry. Differences of opinion have oc- 
curred mostly in reference to the home buyer, interest rates, 
the terms of home mortgages and down-payment require- 
ments. 

One illustration of this controversy is the proposal for 
FHA insurance on no-down-payment, 40-year home mort- 
gages. Proponents of this plan say that this would immedi- 
ately place a large segment of the population in a position 
where they could buy a home instead of renting one. Since 
the homes which would be affected fall under the $13,500 
price range, the lower-income groups would benefit most. 
The critics claim that the equity in a 40-year loan would 
grow too slowly so that a long recession could result in 
abandonment of their new homes by many debtors. The 
high cost of financing a longer loan was cited as the 
basis of the disfavor of one Philadelphia banker. His 
data on the cost of a $13,500 home with a 40-year 
loan show a total cost, including interest, of $33,422 
when paid out on the regular schedule. A 30-year loan on 
the same house would reduce the total cost of the home 
to $27,598, a difference of $5,824 (almost 1% the orig- 
inal cost of the house). Countering this opposition is 
the argument that since most 30-year mortgages are paid 
off before maturity (on the average of 11 years) the same 
would be true as in the case of 40-year loans, thereby re- 
ducing the overall cost of financing. Another danger which 
is cited is the possible building and financing of so many 
homes in one year that the demand for homes and mort- 
gages in the future would be lessened. Since the same 
discussion was presented when 30-year loans were intro- 
duced, it is likely that the term will be extended regardless 
of this opposition. . 

A brief example was given by the National Homes Cor- 
poration showing the type of monthly reduction that the 
home buyer could expect by buying a home with a 40-year 
mortgage as opposed to a 30-year mortgage. A $10,000, 
40-year loan would have monthly payments of $51.58, down 
$5.20 from $56.78—the monthly payment of a 30-year 
note with the same interest rate. The effect of this provision 
would enable one to buy a home with no down payment 
and a monthly income about $25 less than the current 
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minimum (based on the typical ratio of income to pay- 
ments of 5 to 1). 


Interest, Discounts, and Homebuying 


What is the result of President Kennedy’s lowering of the 
formal interest rate ceiling on FHA-insured mortgages to 
the average home buyer? The reduction in rates to 514% 
from 534% will not immediately give the prospective pur- 
chaser of a home much change in the cost of his loan. The 
reason for this apparent discrepancy is found in the fact 
that lenders handling home mortgages will not lend at that 
low rate. Therefore, a discount on the mortgage is made in 
the secondary market to give the lender the effective inter- 
est rate that is current. Since the builder must absorb this 
cost, he simply boosts the cost of the house by that amount 
and the buyer gains nothing or very little. Therefore, 
more emphasis should be given to the going discount on 
the mortgages than on the formal interest ceiling. 

The major reason for the drop in the interest ceiling was 
to give the effective rate more room to drop since the 534% 
mortgages were selling at par. The 544% liens would re- 
quire a 2% discount to yield the same effective rate as the 
534% liens at par. However, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the government agency which purchases 
home mortgages which are unattractive to private lenders, 
posted the discount rate at only 144%, thereby reducing 
minutely some of the interest costs in home financing. The 
effective annual yield on home loans, which is the home- 
buyers annual interest cost, slipped only about .05% on 
most FHA-insured loans to illustrate the minor drop in 
financing cost that occurred almost simultaneously with 
the drop in the formal interest charge. Now, however, the 
discount rate can be reduced as it has in the past months 
as the money supply grows and the prices for home mort- 
gages weaken. Further reductions in the discount would 
benefit the buyer in the form of less expensive financing. 

The Kennedy announcement lowering interest rates on 
FHA-insured homes also will indirectly have a downward 
pull on the interest rates on conventional loans which have 
been slipping consistently since early 1960. Home buyers 
using the conventional loan method for purchasing a house 
naturally benefit any time that the conventional rates drop. 
To show the exact difference, a California savings and 
loan association table of monthly payments gives the dif- 
ference between a 6% rate and a 6.6% rate on a $10,000 
loan as $64.43 and $68.15, respectively. When using the 
5 to 1 multiplier effect of this decrease, a great number of 
people become eligible for a loan that were previously 
disqualified. 


Savings are Soaring 


To add to the downward influence on interest charges, 
savings institutions report a heavy inffux of funds into 
their accounts. Finding themselves in a profit squeeze be- 
tween falling interest rates and excess funds of depositors 
which receive relatively high dividends, most officers of 
these institutions feel that a dividend cut is near and neces- 
sary. This widespread notion presupposes a continued drop 
in interest rates. 

As savings show strong gains, the home mortgage de- 
mand is showing some pickup. Savings and loan associa- 
tions, which account for approximately 40% of all home 
loans, report a 10% gain in home mortgage holdings in 
the first two months of 1961 when compared to the same 
1960 period. Mutual savings banks had appreciable in- 
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creases in these holdings while life insurance companies 
remained virtually unchanged. 


Closing Costs 


Recently, American Home Magazine published a critical 
review of closing costs involved in the purchase of a home. 
Overdue, it states, is a revision in methods and costs which 
would help the prospective purchaser of a new home afford 
his buy. Currently closing costs which consist of charges 
for title search and insurance, mortgage service charges 
and transfer of ownership charges range in total from 
$250 to $1,000. Since all of these charges are immediate 
and in cash, many buyers are forced to abandon buying 
plans indefinitely. These costs when combined with any 
down payment total to a sizable sum for the buyer to meet. 
The solution given to the home buyer was to insist on an 
itemized list of all charges included in the closing costs. 
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Another solution might be to include these costs in the 

mortgage loan and spread the payment out over the life 

of the loan without requiring so much immediate cash. 


A Workable Solution to Home Financing 


The National Association of Homebuilders has proposed 
a very practical solution to the problem of home financing 
which would overcome the problems of 40-year financing 
and yet maintain most of the benefits. They proposed a 
30-year mortgage loan for the payoff period, but included 
three different rates of payback in this 30-year period. 
Since the first five years are the most critical years for a 
young, low-income, home buyer because of the additional 
costs of furniture, appliances, and landscaping, these years 
should have a payoff rate equal to that of 40- to 45-year 
amortization. The next five years, when some of the income 
burdens have eased, should have the amortization rate of a 
30-year loan, and finally, the balance of the loan payments 
should be rated on a 20-year schedule. This plan could 
have the same no-down-payment provision as the current 
federal proposals enabling many of the younger groups 
to purchase a home now and yet still reduce the overall 
financing cost of the mortgage. Perhaps it is time that the 
federal authorities should examine this solution from the 
point of view of the people that are most affected by the 
building downswing. This plan undoubtedly has some 
merits directly in line with the goals of the administration. 
Also, with the lower payments in the first five years of the 
mortgage, it is quite possible that the number of fore- 
closures on homes might be lessened instead of increased, 
thereby reducing some of the cost of the federal home in- 
surance program. 
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GOLD AND BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS DEFICITS 


BY JAMES R. KAY* 


Much has been written of late concerning the unsatis- 
factory status of the United States’ balance of international 
payments. Of most concern has been the attendant loss of 
gold. It is the purpose of this brief article to attempt a 
clarification of the role gold has played in our monetary 
system and the useful role it can play in the present period 
of adjustment to a better balance in our international 
financial position. 


The Functions of Gold 


This country’s central banking organization, the Federal 
Reserve System, was superimposed on the gold standard 
monetary mechanism which was adopted in 1900. Since its 
inception in 1914, the Federal Reserve System has operated 
within the framework of some variant of the gold standard. 
In that context, gold has performed two important func- 
tions. First, it has served as “legal cover.” The size of the 
nation’s gold stock has been employed to set a legal maxi- 
mum to the amount of money of all types which may cir- 
culate. Under present law, the Federal Reserve banks must 
maintain a holding of gold certificate reserve amounting 
to at least 25% of their liabilities for their outstanding 
notes and the deposits they hold. In turn, gold certificates 
are backed by a 100% reserve of actual gold held by the 
United States Treasury. Thus, Federal Reserve liabilities 
for notes outstanding and deposits held may not exceed 
four times the amount of their gold certificate holdings. 
The liabilities of the Federal Reserve banks become a 
supply of reserve-type funds for the nation’s commercial 
banks. In the form of vault cash and deposit claims against 
Federal Reserve banks, the commercial banks are placed 
in possession of legal reserves which serve as a base for the 
deposit money (demand deposits) which they create in 
their lending and investing operations. On the basis of 
the average legal reserve percentage for all commercial 
banks, the deposit money maximum is approximately six 
times their legal reserve funds. 

Second, gold serves as a means of international payment. 
It is accepted all over the world in payment for goods and 
services and in settlements of debts. It is widely desired as 
a reserve of international purchasing power, to tide the 
nation over during a period of deficits in its balance of 
payments. Closely related to this function, in a gold stand- 
ard arrangement such as the International Monetary Fund, 
is the assurance of a high degree of stability in the rates at 
which the United States dollar may be exchanged for 
foreign moneys. This is achieved by the legal prescription 
of national monetary units as equivalent to a precise quan- 
tity of gold. Thus, the International Monetary Fund Agree- 
ment requires that “the par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in terms of gold as a common 
denominator or in terms of the U.S. dollar of the weight 
and fineness in effect July 1, 1944.” The dollar, therefore, 
has an official equivalence to the money of all other mem- 
bers, except a few that have not yet set a gold or dollar 
parity. Either by direct conversion into gold or in the 
foreign exchange market, a predictable amount of foreign 
money can be obtained for that of a member country. 
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This greatly facilitates international trade and investment, 
which inevitably involve forward commitments by traders 
and investors. 


Gold Standard “Rules” 


At the time the United States adopted the gold standard, 
gold flows were viewed as having a most important eco- 
nomic function to perform. Such flows were taken as evi- 
dence of an imbalance of the domestic economy with the 
world economy and as an automatic correction of the im- 
balance. Gold flowed because the domestic economy was 
out of step with the world economy, in prices of goods and 
services or in interest rates or both. 

When gold flowed out, it was because the nation’s exports 
of goods and services fell below its imports of similar items 
(domestic prices too high relative to those prevailing in 
certain other countries) or because purchases of capital 
investments abroad were in excess of capital imports 
(domestic interest rates too low relative to investment 
yields obtainable abroad). In most instances, both adverse 
relationships would constitute the over-all maladjustment. 

Central banking policy, adding leverage to the automatic 
correctives of the gold flow, was expected to redress the 
imbalance in a relatively short period of time. Gold stand- 
ard theory had evolved a code of “rules of the game.” These 
“rules” obliged a central bank to permit an outflow of gold 
to exert a deflationary influence upon the domestic econ- 
omy and to exert its own influence in the same direction. 
That is to say, a loss of gold was expected to deplete the 
cash reserves of the commercial banks, forcing them into 
a contraction of their lending and investing operations. 
The central bank, reflecting the depletion of its own gold 
reserve, was expected to raise its discount rate, thereby in- 
tensifying the pressure on the commercial banks to contract 
their outstanding credit. Rather quickly domestic prices 
were expected to fall into line with world prices. The 
credit stringency was expected to force up domestic in- 
terest rates to a level where capital seeking yield would 
begin to flow in. Thus, exports of goods and services 
would rise relative to imports and capital would flow in on 
net balance. The gold outflow would be eliminated, perhaps 
supplanted by an inflow. 

Gold inflows, under the “rules” placed the central bank 
under similar obligation to see to it that the increasing 
gold stock was translated with full impact into expanding 
credit, rising prices, and falling interest rates. 

A study of the interwar currency experience by Ragnar 
Nurkse revealed that the “rules” were an idealized, but 
inaccurate account of actual reactions of central banks to 
gold flows. A more recent study by Arthur I. Bloomfield, 
covering the earlier period, 1880-1914, reached the same 
general conclusion. Throughout the history of gold stand- 
ards central banks have been much inclined toward neu- 
tralizing the impact of gold flows, rather than letting them 
adjust money supplies automatically. 


Gold and Federal Reserve Policy 

A review of the history of the Federal Reserve System 
reveals that gold has rarely been a limiting or guiding in- 
fluence upon its credit policies. As early as 1923, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board formally disavowed the “rules of the 
game.” In its Annual Report of that year it took note of the 
large gold inflow. The United States was the only major 
country on a gold standard. Our large export surplus was 
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a major explanation of the gold inflow; however, chaotic 
currency conditions abroad and serious inflation in a 
number of countries also brought capital into this country 
seeking safety. The Board pointed out that the gold move- 
ments “in part have occasioned and in part have resulted 
from the breakdown of the gold standard.” Anticipating 
the eventual re-establishment of the gold standard in 
Europe and the repatriation of foreign capital invested in 
this country, the Board stated further that: “It is the part 
of prudence for the United States and for the Federal Re- 
serve banks ... to pursue a course of action which will 
enable them to part with such portion of this gold as Europe 
will need . . .” Outflow of gold was not restraining credit 
expansion abroad, according to the “rules.” Expansion 
according to the “rules” in the United States would have 
caused an intolerable inflation in this country. Through- 
out the 1920’s, the usual policy of the Federal Reserve with 
respect to gold flows was to neutralize their influence on 
credit conditions. 

In the 1930’s gold flowed into the United States in such 
a vast amount as to render the Federal Reserve impotent. 
It would have preferred to neutralize the flow, to a large 
extent at least, but the task became impossible. The gold 
certificate reserves of the System rose to over 90%. 

On one occasion, except for the present one, gold tended 
to become an unwanted restraint upon credit expansion. 
In 1945, it appeared that wartime credit requirements 
would force Federal Reserve liabilities to be created up to 
the maximum permitted by the then 40% and 35% (be- 
hind notes and deposits, respectively) gold certificate and 
lawful money reserves. The Congress met the problem by 
simply reducing the reserve requirement of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to 25%. This is noteworthy, for the ex- 
perience indicates that confidence in the value of money 
need not be lost merely because the “legal cover” of the 
central bank is reduced. 


Current Problems Related to Gold 


In recent years, especially since 1958, the United States 
has run a substantial deficit in its balance of international 
payments. Our payments to foreigners for imports, invest- 
ments, and for economic and military aid have exceeded 
our receipts from them for our exports of goods and serv- 
ices. In settlement we have transferred gold and dollar 
assets to foreigners in considerable amounts. The transfers 
of gold amounted to $2.2 billion in 1958, $1.1 billion in 
1959, and $1.7 billion in 1960—a total of $5 billion or 
22% of our gold stock in a three-year period. The gold loss 
would have been even larger had not foreigners accepted 
short-term dollar claims in settlement of a substantial part 
of the deficits. 

Foreign short-term dollar claims on the United States 
have built up rapidly in the post-World War II period. This 
trend has been noted mostly with satisfaction. Does it not 
demonstrate confidence in the stability of the dollar? 
However, the claims are short-term and therefore subject 
to rapid liquidation and transfer of the proceeds to other 
financial markets. [In other words, they represent the po- 
tentiality of a further large drain of gold from the country. 


Short-term Liabilities to Foreigners 


Table 1 shows the net debtor position, short-term, of 
the United States to the rest of the world. At the last date 
shown, February 1961, foreign-owned short-term assets in 
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the United States amounted to $20.8 billion. United States 
citizens, businesses, and institutions owned only $3.7 bil- 
lion of short-term claims against other countries. There- 
fore, the United States was a net debtor on short-term ac- 
count in the amount of $17.2 billion. The $20.8 billion of 
short-term liabilities included bank balances, United States 
Government securities running no more than one year from 
date of issue, and a relatively small amount of bankers 
acceptances, commercial paper, and other credit instru- 
ments. 

Gold may be withdrawn from the United States by 
foreign governments and central banks. Furthermore, to 


TABLE 1 


Net Short-term Liabilities of the United States 
(in millions of dollars) 








U. S. gold 
stock less 
“legal cover” 
End of Short-term Short-term Net for Federal 
year or claims on liabilities to short-term Reserve 
month foreigners foreigners indebtedness liabilities 
1956 1,946 14,939 12,993 10,018 
1957 2,199 15,158 12,959 10,868 
1958 2,542 16,159 13,617 8,684 
1959 2,623 19,387 16,764 7,461 
1960 3,590 21,368 17,778 6,071 
1961, Feb. 3,655 20,835 17,180 6,287 





Source: Federal Reserve Bulletins 


the extent that private holders of dollar claims elect to 
liquidate their dollar assets and convert the proceeds into 
other moneys a depletion of the foreign balances of United 
States foreign exchange dealers is experienced. In order 
to maintain their working balances and protect the dollar 
from depreciation, gold would be exported for purchasing 
additional supplies of the moneys in short supply. The 
United States Treasury would release gold for this purpose 
in accord with its commitment, as a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, to maintain the exchange value 
of the dollar within 1% of its gold parity. 


How Adequate Is Our Gold Stock? 


At the end of February 1961, the United States gold 
stock stood at $17.4 billion. Of this amount, $11.1 billion 
was needed, under present law, as legal cover (25%) for 
the liabilities of the Federal Reserve banks, consisting of 
$27.0 billion of outstanding notes and $17.4 billion of 
deposits held. Thus, $6.3 billion was available for export 
should that be necessary. 

Historically, $6.3 billion of exportable gold would be 
viewed as a very adequate reserve of international money. 
Yet, as shown in Table 1, it is far less than the potential 
drain measured by short-term liabilities to foreigners, 
which amounted to $20.8 billion. It is important, then, to 
consider how much of the short-term liabilities to foreigners 
are likely to be liquidated. 

The willingness of foreigners to continue to hold short- 
term dollar assets will be influenced by two general con- 
siderations: (1) the interest yields obtainable from invest- 
ments in dollar assets as compared to those available else- 
where, and (2) the outlook as to the relative stability of the 
purchasing power and exchange stability of the dollar. 

To what extent are foreign holders of dollar assets likely 
to shift their funds to other countries in order to capture 
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higher interest yields? The Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank provided the answer in its April 1960 Business 
Review. Following its analysis, the following conclusions 
may be posed: (1) the $3.8 billion belonging to inter- 
national institutions is not owned for investment yield, 
and does not move in search of higher interest rates, (2) 
the $10.2 billion belonging to foreign governments and 
official institutions is not likely to move in any large 
amount in response to interest rate changes, except to be 
shifted from one type of dollar asset to another, (3) the 
remaining $6.8 billion is owned primarily as working 
balances of foreign private businesses and financial insti- 
tutions and is not sensitive to interest rate differentials. 
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The greatly increased stature of the United States as 
an international financial center in the post-World War 
II years accounts for the large holdings of short-term dollar 
assets abroad. The dollar has taken on the role as the 
international money, being as it is readily convertible into 
gold or any other money. In the International Monetary 
Fund Agreement, member countries designate the parity 
of their moneys in terms of gold or United States dollars. 
Only a small amount of foreign-held dollar assets should 
be viewed as normally movable in search of interest yield. 

The second consideration, namely, the outlook for sta- 
bility of the purchasing power and exchange value of the 
dollar gives us greater pause. The baldest form of the ques- 
tion here is: “Will the dollar be devalued?” Ultimately, 
the answer will depend upon our success in relieving the 
deficits in our balance of payments. Resolute statements 
of the new Kennedy administration to avoid devaluation 
have helped greatly to stem the recent outflow of gold. 
Its success in obtaining a better sharing of international 
aid burdens and improving the receptivity of United States 
goods abroad hold the answers to our balance of payments 
problems. Should the deficits prove intractable, a point will 
be reached where there will be widespread conviction of 
the inevitability of a devaluation. In such an eventuality, 
which the writer does not view as likely, gold would flow 
out in large volume. Foreign private owners of dollar 
assets could not be expected to sit idly by and accept capi- 
tal losses on them, even though they are normally used as 
working balances. 


The Usefulness of Our Gold Stock 


Our ability to continue to export gold is important in 
buying time to correct the imbalance in our international 
payments position. Drastic deflationary measures are most 
harmful and, fortunately, not necessary so long as gold 
may be freely exported to the rest of the world according 
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to its choice as to how our deficits are to be settled. 

It has been suggested that our gold stock be mobilized 
fully in defense of the exchange value of the dollar. That 
is to say, that gold be relieved of its traditional function 
as legal cover for Federal Reserve liabilities and be con- 
sidered as entirely available as a reserve of international 
money. This suggestion has merit and is worthy of the 
most serious consideration by the Congress. 

A first consideration would seem to be our experience 
with a reduction of the gold certificate reserves require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve banks in June 1945. The cut 
in the reserve requirements was from 40% against notes 
outstanding and 35% against deposits held to 25% against 
both types of liabilities. No crisis of confidence in the 
purchasing power of the dollar ensued, although the special 
necessities of wartime finance were certainly on the side 
of calm reception of the change. 

The experience of other major countries in relieving 
gold of the domestic cover function is informative. Not in 
many years has any other major country required its cen- 
tral bank to maintain a minimum reserve of gold behind 
its currency issues or other liabilities. The Bank of England 
is not required to maintain a gold reserve against its de- 
posits. Its Issue Department is required to back with gold 
only its notes outstanding above the amount of the fiduciary 
issue. The latter issue has constituted virtually the entire 
issue since September 1939. The gold held by the Bank 
of England today is only a token percentage of its liabili- 
ties. Nearly all the British gold stock is held by the Ex- 
change Equalization Account, which, as its name implies, 
employs it in defense of the exchange value of the pound. 
In April 1940, the 25% gold reserve requirement behind 
Bank of Canada note issues and deposits held was sus- 
pended and has not been reimposed. Thus, the Bank of 
Canada has held no gold reserves in over two decades, 
yet the exchange value of the Canadian dollar has been 
maintained. On most occasions in recent years, it has been 
at a premium in relation to the United States dollar. 


Summary 


There appears to be no immediate threat to our existing 
gold stock. It should prove to be fully adequate to per- 
form the two important tasks assigned to it, the legal cover 
function and the international reserve of purchasing power 
function—if good progress can be made in eliminating our 
balance of payments deficits. Yet, that problem is of such 
magnitude as to suggest the wisdom of legislative action 
to further “stretch” the gold stock in the performance of 
its role as a settler of deficits. By further reducing the legal 
cover function, as has been done before in this country 
and to an even greater extent in other major countries, 
the United States can gain more time to achieve satisfac- 
tory international balance. There seems to be no reason 
why a 10% gold certificate reserve requirement for Fed- 
eral Reserve banks would not work as well as a 25% re- 
quirement. The same determination to work for stability 
of the dollar, internally and externally, can be assumed 
under either reserve percentage and even under a zero 
percentage requirement. 

The time for legislative action is during periods of rela- 
tive calm, when gold outflow is at a minimum as at the 
present. If taken in a period of heavy outflow, conveying 
the impression abroad of a last-ditch effort to avoid de- 
valuation, it very likely would only intensify the outflow. 
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Local Business Conditions 


As a reader’s guide to better utility of retail sales data, an average per cent change from the preceding month has been 
computed for each month of the year. This percent change i is marked with a dagger (+) following that figure. The next 
percent change represents the actual change from the preceding month. A large variation in the normal seasonal from the 
actual figure 1 represents an abnormal month. This third percent change is the percent change for the identical period the 
preceding year showing the change between the two years. Postal receipt information which is marked by an asterisk (*) 
indicates cash receipts received during the four-week postal accounting period ending April 28, 1961, and the percent 
changes from the preceding period and the comparable period in the previous year. Annual postal data are for 13 four- 
week periods falling closest within 1959 and 1960 calendar years. Changes less than one-half of one percent are marked 
with a double asterisk (**). Houston and Waco retail sales information are reported in cooperation with the University 
of Houston Center for Research in Business and Economics and Baylor Bureau of Business Research, respectively. End- 
of-month deposits as reported represent money on deposit in individual demand deposit accounts on the last day of the 
month. All population figures are final 1960 census data. Figures under Texarkana with the following symbol (§) are 
for Texarkana, Texas, only. 






































Percent change Percent change 
Apri961 Apr 1961 Apri1961 Apr 1961 
Apr from from Apr from from 
City and item 1961 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 City and item 1961 Mar1961 Apr 1960 

ABILENE (pop. 90,368) ANDREWS (pop. 11 135) 

Retail sales mae ae —i4 Postal receipts* 6,121 — 88 + 
Apparel stores : ‘ wi — ae — 30 Building permits, less federal contracts : 105,600 —~ 28 — 60 
Automotive BLOres — 10f =O —.48 Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,958 — 6 
General merchandise stores ran ey a8 = 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 7,811 — 4 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 — 1 

and hardware stores — 2t — 10 — 4 

Postal receipts* $ 95,275 — 7 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,504,004 +a —286 ARANSAS PASS (pop. 6,956) 

enh ids (Guiana ¢ 96,891 a are Building permits, less federal contracts $ 84,200 + 28 + 94 

a : ; Bank debits (thousands) ... g 4,029 + 1 + $ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 66,712 — 8 + 13 

A ie End-of-month deposits (thousands)f. $ 4,107 — 1 + § 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 — 9 — 8 7 z 

eniieeil tania’ 35,450 es ey Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 4 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,590 — 2 + 14 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.3 cd + 8 ARLINGTON (pop. 44,775) 

Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, 

ALICE (p op. 20,861) and hardware stores — 4 +18 + 47 
Lumber, building material, Postal receipts* $ 387,634 — 8 + if 

and hardware stores — 2 + 1 + 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 923,386 + 27 +137 

Postal receipts* $ 15,003 + 21 ** Bank debits (thousands) $ 29,041 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 120,630 — 7 +11 End-of-month deposits (thousands)?..$ 20,895 =e 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.5 — 6 ; 

ALPINE (pop. 4. 3740) Employment (area) : 211,500 + 1 + 1 

Postal receipts* : $ 3,834 = 17 Manufacturing males (area) 53,550 se — 1 

Building permits, less Sela contracts $ 24,300 +103 — 42 Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 — 9 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 2,323 —17 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 3,570 + 3 +- 7 AUSTIN (pop. 186 9945) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 —17 — ll Retail sales _.. — 2+ — 9 — 18 

~ Apparel stores oe+ —14 — 28 

AMARILLO (pop. 137,969) Automotive stores —1t +2 +2 

Retail sales — 2+ — 6 — 21 Drug stores — 8st — 2 — 4 
Apparel stores eet ** — $2 Food stores — 8ft + & aS 
Automotive stores — 10+ — 2 — 4 Furniture and household 
Drug stores — 8st — 18 — 23 appliance stores — if — 22 — 22 
Eating and drinking places — 2+ + 1 — 14 General merchandise stores — 4f — 17 — 23 
Furniture and household Lumber, building material, 

appliance stores — lft — 9 — 29 and hardware stores — 2+ — 23 — 26 

Postal receipts* $ 187,989 + 8 — 7 Postal receipts* $ 379,949 se + & 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,932,825 + 1 + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,491,686 + 37 + 37 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 202,520 — il — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 209,892 — 11 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 113,255 — 8 $s End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 158,898 se + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.1 — 10 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 — 14 — 18 

Employment (area) 51,300 oe — 8 Employment (area) 78,200 +s + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,470 *s — 8 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,780 + 1 — 5 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 — 15 + 21 Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 — 7 + ll 
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Apr 1961 Apr 1961 Apr 1961 
Apr from from Apr from from 
City and item 1961 Mar 1961 _Apr 1960 City and item 1961 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 

BAY CITY (pop. 11,656) BISHOP (pop. 3,722) _ 

Retail sales Building permits, less federal contracts $ —100 —100 
Automotive stores — 107 — 19 — 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,198 — 2 — 10 
Drug stores — 38 — 1 — il End-of-month deposits (thousands)f .$ 2,281 — 4 + 6 

Postal receipts* ¥ 11,452 + 18 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 + 2 — 13 

BAYTOWN (pop. 28,159) BRENHAM (pop. 7,740) 

Postal receipts* 21,364 — 12 — 8 Postal receipts* $ 8,274 + 20 + 26 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 650,744 + 32 +149 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 50,013 18 + 42 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,263 — ll — 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,554 + 13 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)ft $ 23,599 — 6 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 11,877 — 5 — § 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 — 10 - 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 15 + 21 

Employment (area) 512,800 es + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,250 > — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 — 2 + 12 BROWNSVILLE (pop. 48 (040) 

Retail sales + 2 + 4 
Automotive stores — 10+ es + 11 

BEAUMONT (pop. 119 175) Lumber, building material, 

Retail sales 2t —= ao eas and hardware stores — 2+ + 19 + 2 
Apparel stores 4 ee | — 2 Postal receipts* $ 28,122 — 17 — 9 
Automotive stores — 10 — 19 — 23 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 234,827 — 17 + 48 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,307 + 4 + 21 

appliance stores — if — 19 — 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 17,663 — 17 + 1 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 + 16 + 11 
and hardware stores — 27 — 6 + ¥ 

Postal receipts* $ 115,699 + 8 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,125,542 — 28 — 15 BROWNWOOD (pop. 16,974) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 153,903 — 12 — 8 Retail sales re “vr 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 99,345 — 1 dad : Apparel ores os = = ss 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 — 10 — § Postal receipts* $ 23,219 =e oe. 

Employment (area) 107,300 ae a 6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 63,250 — 22 — 87 
Manufacturing employment (area) 33,920 + 1 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,841 = 30 i 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.0 + 5 + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 13,031 — 1 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 — 16 — 6 

BEEVEAE (pop. 13,811) BRYAN (pop. 27,542) 

Lumber, building material, Retail sales = et = = 5 
and hardware stores — st + 23 + 14 Apparel stores wat a — ae 

Postal receipts* § 11,399 rae +14 Automotive stores - 10+ — 18 — 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,980 + 6 — 80 Food Brores ; = at sau + 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,309 — 65 — 65 Lumber, building material, 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)f... $ 12,603 — 8 — 6 and hardware stores eer = a= ae 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 — 2 +* Postal receipts® $ 21,182 xs = 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,106 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t. $ 15,750 + $3 

BELLAIRE (pop. 19 #872) Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 — 6 

Postal receipts* 31,234 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 61,031 — 18 87 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,574 = CALDWELL (pop. 2,204) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 8,387 aed Postal receipts® $ 2,239 a a 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 — 5 Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,873 4 = 

Besleyment (area) 512,800 ned ae ce End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.. $ 3,842 ** + 4 
Manufacturing exaployment (area) 93,250 ee ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 — 4 — il 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 — 2 + 12 

CAMERON (pop. 5,640) 
Postal receipts* 6,871 + 6 — § 

BIG SPRING (pop. 31 230) ee 17 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,200 + 44 — 68 
SD ctebiion sisron — 10¢ eer —17 Bank debits (thousands) $ 4.285 + © — 9 
Drag stores ae en ae End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 4,394 = es | — 2 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 4 — 12 

and hardware stores — 2+ + 10 — 7 a 

Postal receipts* $ 25,512 + 11 + 14 CISCO (pop. 4,499) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 617,557 — 7 + 23 Postal receipts* 3 4,080 — 12 ee 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 85,472 — 12 — 4 Bank deposits (thousands) $ 2,991 — 14 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 27,745 + 2 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{ . $ 3,738 — 2 oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 — 9 — 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 — 10 — 8 

BRADY (pop. 5,338) CLUTE CITY (pop. 4,501), 

Postal receipts* $ 4,102 = — 2 Postal receipts* 1,853 — 12 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 31,950 — 24 + 39 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 27,025 60 — 8&6 

Bank debits (thousands) £ 5,014 + 13 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,468 — 8 — 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 6,747 + 1 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 1,249 — 2 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 + 11 — 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 — 3 — 9 
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Apr from from Apr from from 
_ City an and item 1961 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 City and item 1961 Mari1961 Apr 1960 

CLEBURNE (pop. 15, 381) DEER PARK (pop. 4,865) 

Postal receipts* 12,999 <2 + 19 Building permits, less federal ocntracts $ 315,816 +294 + 58 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 98,007 +1380 se Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,566 <a f + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,974 a End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 1,932 — 18 + 25 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 11,520 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.0 oe eve 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 7 . Employment (area) 512,800 ** 9g 

Employment (area) 442,100 ae la Manufacturing ne (area) 93,250 ee 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 96,275 ss sage — Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 — 2 12 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 14 + 33 

COLORADO CITY (pop. 6,457 ) DEL RIO (pop. 18 ,612) 

Retail sales Retail sales .. — 2+ — 6 7 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores — 107 os — 2 

and hardware stores — 2¢t — 27 — 85 Lumber, building material, 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 39,100 +186 and hardware stores _....... — 2+ — 10 — 14 

Bank debits (thousands) g 4,208 — 18 aa Se Postal receipts* $ 10,398 — 31 — 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 6,807 - 8 + 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 44,460 — $1 — 72 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.3 — 10 — 65 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,054 — 8 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 12,476 —+ i + 8 

COPPERAS COVE (pop. 4 567) Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 — 9 — 8 

Postal receipts* ... — 6 + 11 

Building permits, less Geberel contracts : onus + $1 +188 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 932 + 7 + 36 DENISON (pop. 22,748) ig 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 731 — 12 + 38 Retail sales .... od 2 — sasalber 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 + 8 — 8 Automotive stores ; => at — a 

Drug stores . — 8t + 4 + 10 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 167 600) — re or " +3 

DRiseill cates — 29 Juey Buliding permits, less federal contests $ 210,101 + 7 + 7 
hunend eres ee __ 97 — 99 Bank debits (thousands) a 17,439 — 4 — 6 
‘Auto AGhiGe: autores — 10+ 22586 —4W7 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢_...$ 16,126 + 15 ene 

Postal receipts® $ 157,178 abe ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 — 10 — il 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,583,872 — 38 + 20 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 190,524 — 2 — 2 DENTON (pop. 26 844) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 107,013 + 1 — 1 Retail esles: ._. <I = ae et 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.5 — 2 os Drug stores _.........-....... ay ote” — 12 

Employment (area) 62,900 vn sab fs Postal receipts* $ 27,114 — + 17 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,630 ae se Building permits, tone federal contracts $ 283,750 — 66 + 30 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.5 a ae + 10 Bank debits (thousands) ............. $ 17,370 — 16 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 18,926 — 1 + 5 

CORSICANA (pop. 20 ats) Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 15 — 12 

Postal receipts* 15,887 a ee Employment (area) 442,100 + 1 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 65,375 + 82 — 76 Manufacturing nnleoment (area) 96,275 + 1 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,428 — 3 — il Percent unemployed (area) .... 4.8 =) + 33 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 18,792 — 8 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 se — 9 

—— DONNA (pop. 7 922) 

CRYSTAL CITY (pop. 9 101) Postal receipts* 3,340 —10 + 22 

Postal receipts* 2,835 — 7 — 6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 92,050 +264 + 82 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 16,350 — 84 — 82 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 3,503 + 9 + 3 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,079 — 21 — 15 End-of-month deposits (thammantadd $ 2,625 + 18 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 2,690 + 4 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover _. 17.0 + 7 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 — 25 — 17 

DALLAS (pop. 679,684) EDINBURG (pop. 18 706) 

Retail sales - =z SR re ae Postal receipts* 9,855 + 2 + 9 
Apparel stores i Or 50 8 Building permits, lens federal contracts : 101,995 — 31 5 
Automotive stores = ee geile: Bank debits (thousands) ........ s wat —419 — 7 
Eating and drinking places = ay ai se End-of-month deposits (thousands)? 3 10,031 + 14 + 6 
Food stores BT +S =e Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 — 17 — 65 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + Ilf — 1 — 23 
Jewelry stores — 15 — 18 EL PASO (pew 276 687) 
Liquor stores + 9 — 15 Retail sales .. — 2 — 8 — il 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores — 10+ — 9 + 18 
and hardware stores — 4f + 6 — 7 General merchandise stores ... — Aft — 8 — 14 
Office, store, and school Lumber, building material, 
supply dealers — 11+ — 23 — 10 and hardware stores — 2+ — 17 — 29 

Postal receipts* $ 2,275,954 oe + 7 Postal receipts* . $ 273,356 — 3 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $13,023,366 — 42 + 7 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,563,025 — 29 — 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,850,231 — 12 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 307,884 — 21 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 1,231,084 + 4 + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 182,514 + 4 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 28.3 — 17 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.6 — 18 — 15 

Employment (area) 442,100 + 1 + 2 Employment (area) 90,800 + ft os 
Manufacturing employment (area) 96,275 + 1 + 2 Manufacturing employment (area) 13,620 + 1 — 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 14 + 33 Percent unemployed (area) 5.7 — 5 + ¢ 
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Apr 1961 Apr 1961 Apr 1961 Apr 1961 
Apr from from Apr from from 
City and item 1961 Mari961 Apr 1960 Cc ‘ity and item 1961 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 
EDNA laa 5. 038) GALVESTON (pop. 67,175) & a 
Postal receipts® $ 4,406 + 9 es Retail sales — 27 — 22 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 36,938 44 Apparel Lesbian At = 8 ee 
Bank debits (thousands) z 3,464 — 18 — 20 Automotive stores = et — 365 — ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 5,709 — ¥ —-e Peed stores ae lie +1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.2 — 16 — 14 Furniture and household 
oe a a a appliance stores — lf — 21 —l1l 
Postal receipts* S 92,673 + 21 + 14 
FORT WORTH (pop. 356 1268) S, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 296,511 — 90 + 250 
Retail sales i a ae Bank debits (thousands) $ 84,976 a8 = a 

Apparel stores ee ee | ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 63,865 oe a | 

Automotive stores alll - ea Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 — 18 — 2 

Drug stores pee Fees , 3 Employment (area) 53,000 * + 4 

Eating and drinking places + 2f + 4 ie i Manufacturing employment (area) 10,720 nic — 8 

Food stores = t = le Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 + 8 + 19 

Furniture and household 7 in Se IOS De el AN AT) 

appliance stores wef —17 — 8 x > ‘ 

Gasoline and service stations + 29 a GILMER (pop. 4,312) 

General merchandise stores 1 — 12 — 19 Lumber, building material, 

Liquor stores a — and hardware stores — 2 — 11 — 26 

Lumber, building material, Postal receipts* $ 4,341 i | =< 

and hardware stores pind ae — 14 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,000 + 67 — 44 
Postal receipts* $ 710,087 -— 2 a ees 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,137,344 + 68 + 51 GLADEWATER (pop. 5 742) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 701,651 — 14 — 5 Postal receipts* 5.728 ae + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? .$ 370,170 + 1 7s Building permits, less federal contracts ; 3,490 — 95 — 86 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.9 — sree ted Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,457 — 5 — 6 
Employment (area) 211,500 7 os 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 4,754 — 3 + 18 

Manufacturing employment (area) 53,550 ais = Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 2 — 20 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 — 9 + 23 Employment (area) 28.300 3 ** 
i Manufacturing employment (area) 5,580 + 1 + 9 

FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4. 629) Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 a a8 - 28 

Retail sales — 10 =< Ee ita Ra sa 

Food stores — + +4 +8 GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 383) 

General merchandise stores — 4+ — 10 — 4 Postal receipts* 1,535 — 8 + 14 
Postal receipts* $ 4,927 + 1 + 24 Bank debits (thousands) ; 4,117 — 1 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 17,640 — 77 — $1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t{. $ 3,396 — 2 — 1 
tank debits (thousands) $ 5,757 — 10 — 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 — 8 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)ft. $ 8,033 + 9 — 1 — llr accom tia 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 — 13 + A GRAHAM (pop. 8,505) 

ES Postal receipts* $ 7,873 — 4 ** 
GALENA PARK (pop. 10.852) 3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 25,710 71 — 75 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 28,070 — 58 + 33 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,322 = = ne 
mints dubtee Sta’ $ 3.949 — * sae End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 9,819 — 1 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 5,305 — 2 +27 Annual rate of deposit turnover a TT: 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 4 — 20 GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30 5086) 
Employment (area) 512,800 wad +8 Postal receipts* .. $ 22,326 + 10 + 12 

Manufacturing employment (area) 93,250 oe — 2 Building permits, es federal contracts $ 266,955 — 16 — 18 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 — 2 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,176 —14 

Ree End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 12,246 — 3 
GATESVILLE (pop. 4,626) Annual rate of deposit turnover : 12.7 —14 
Postal receipts* $ 8,358 — | mnt Employment (area) : 442,100 * A ~ s 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,512 + 1 a Manufacturing employment (area) 96,275 ie | a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,181 — } - 4 Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 —114 + 33 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 + 1 + 1 


oe 4 * +} GREENVILLE (pop. 19,087) 
GARLAND (pop. 38,501) eo os es 


aie gra Drug stores — 
etail sales Lumber, building material, 











Rs yianiredoragny $ cee ey ss 5 vs and hardware stores — 2t — 12 — 81 
= 7b aes Postal receipts* $ 21,012 — 7 ~ @ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,302,724 : ro ay a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 63,980 — 76 — 79 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,432 — 20 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) i -_ ~~ s = s 
Babctmenth Gupestis (sheusnnds)sS i050 6 S + 88 = Ext cfmenth deposits (thowands)?.8 16811 + 4 + 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 ~ 21 20 Annual rate of deposit tornover 10.1 ie as 
Employment (area) 442,100 + 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 96,275 rm + 2 HENDERSON (pop. 9,666) 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 14 + 33 Retail sales — 2 — 12 — 16 
—_—————- Apparel stores ss — 9 — 31 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2 ,821) Automotive stores — 107 — 16 —14 
Postal receipts* $ 2,799 — 15 — 4 Postal receipts* $ 8,132 — 20 — 23 
Building permits, less Sofurel contracts $ 16,775 + 20 —7 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 141,600 +454 — 89 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,475 — 7 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,221 ss * 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 3,714 + 3 se End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 14,932 se — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 — 6 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.8 oe + 6 
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Apr. 1961 Apr 1961 Apri196l Apr 1961 
Apr from from Apr from rom 
City and item 1961 Mar1961 Apr 1960 City and item 1961 Mari1961 Apr 1960 
HARLINGEN (pop. 41,207) KILGORE (pop. 10 1092) | 
Retail sales : 2+ — 10 ey Postal receipts* 12,638 — 12 — ll 
Automotive stores — 103 fee ee Building permits, less federal contracts : 105,900 — 6 — ll 
ents and hoakehold Bank debits (thousands ) $ 11,951 — 5 — 11 
appliance stores = ye ee — 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 18,153 — 1 — 8 
Postal receipts* $ 34,173 noe A. gi Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 4 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 197,200 — 76 — 36 Employment (aren) 28,300 ie. bi 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 35,973 att cE Manufacturing employment (area) 5,580 + j + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t. $ 26,044 —_ '§ + 2 Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 =a + 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 — 9 — 9 
KILLEEN (pop. 23,377) 
Postal receipts* .. $ 24,460 + li — 8 
HALE CENTER (pop. 2 — Building permits, less federal contracts $ 124,578 — 79 — 74 
Postal receipts* 1,479 + Oe Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,718 — 8 —~ 36 
Building permits, ine federal contracts ; 22,750 — 25 — 40 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t .$ 8,522 + 4 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,040 — 12 es Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 — 5 — 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 3,794 — 13 +. °2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.0 - 2 — 5 KINGSVILLE (pop. 25 297) 
Postal receipts* 13,964 — 7 + $ 
HEREFORD (pop. 7,652) Building permits, less federal contracts ; 69,312 — 60 — 60 
Postal receipts* $ 6,472 os: ie a Bank debits (thousands) 3 11,013 =a 79 + § 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 119,600 + 40 + 40 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {..$ 11,667 — 9 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,258 ag + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 os + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 10,914 — 6 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 — 7 a LA FERIA (pop. 3 047) 
Postal receipts* 2,238 — 85 + 17 
Suilding permits, less federal contracts ; 2,700 — 19 — 89 
HOUSTON (pop. 938,219) Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,433 —17 
Retail sales — + — 6 oo End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 1,240 — 5 
Apparel stores + 2 — 9 — 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.5 — 18 
Automotive stores — 10+ — 12 — 6 
Drug stores — Aft 8 — 12 LA MARQUE (pop. 13 1969) 
Eating and drinking places — 65t — 8 — 6 Postal receipts* 7,898 + 15 + 14 
Food stores — 3f — 4 + 9 Building permits, less federal contracts : 57,010 — 53 — 64 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,855 — 12 + 1 
appliance stores bd + 35 ** End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 4,734 + 6 — 19 
Gasoline and service stations — + — 8 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 — 2 + 31 
General merchandise stores - SF — 10 — 18 Employment (area) 58,000 ** + 4 
Liquor stores — 4+ — 3 — 1 Manufacturing employment (area) 10,720 aid — 8 
Lumber, building material, Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 + 8 + 19 
and hardware stores — s+ — 15 + 20 
Postal receipts* $1,577,618 — 2 + 8 LAMPASAS (pop. 5 061) | 
Building permits, less federal contracts $15,809,481 — 34 + 12 Postal receipts* 4,341 — 7 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,468,563 — 13 — 1 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 59,850 + 44 +158 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 1,324,003 + 2 + 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,651 — 6 * 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.6 — 18 — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 6,481 + 2 + 65 
Employment (area) 512,800 ss + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 — 7 — 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,250 +* 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 — 2 + 12 LAMESA (pop. 12,438) 
Retail sales — 2t + 8 9 
Automotive stores — 10+ + 39 — 12 
JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,590) ee | So eee se 
Postal receipts* $ 15,254 — 19 iF Postal receipts* r 8,542 — 22 — 23 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 140,200 = + 27 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 170,100 — 60 iG 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,781 — 3 — 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,518 ae 2? 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .$ 8,748 ae eae End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 15,256 — 9 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.6 — 4 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 a, i Ae 
JASPER (pop. 4,889) LAREDO (pop. 60,678) 
z Postal receipts* $ 31,331 — 10 + 4 
Retail sales — 21 — 8 — 4 w 
. Building permits, less federal contracts $ 46,875 — 44 — 72 
Automotive stores — 10+ + 6 — 14 
: a: Bank debits (thousands) $ 29,833 — 2 — 1 
Postal receipts* $ 7,771 + 17 + 20 i 
Ade 7 ~ End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 20,888 — 4 — 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 14,550 — 77 Aimed sane dt Renal nau 16.8 rar ne 
Bank debits (thousands) x 7,590 — 3 bead r 
a . i 3 s)+ 3.7 3 ** 
End-of-month nen vienna $ selena +s LOCKHART (pop. 6,084) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 — 3 se Retail eal 
etail sales 
itis Apparel stores eae = 1 — 28 
KENEDY (pop. 4,301) Automotive stores — 10+ or ee 
Retail sales Postal receipts* $ 3,520 — 15 + 7 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 750 — 94 a 
and hardware stores — 2+ — 1 + 14 Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,099 —_. § a Oe 
Postal receipts* $ 3,311 — 24 — 11 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,116 — § + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 30,000 — 29 — 64 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 - 6 —17 
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Apri1961 Apr 1961 Apri1961 Apr 1961 
Apr from from Apr from from 
City and item 1961 Mari1961 Apr 1960 City and item 1961 Mar1961 Apr 1960 
LLANO (pop. 2 656) McALLEN (pop. 32,728) 
Postal receipts* ... ' ao +s +16 oe ae ee. 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,719 - 9 + 6 Apparel stores nee ; sd — 28 — 21 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .§ 8,618 — 8 + 2 Automotive stores : eh + 3 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 8.9 — 10 os Postal receipts* —.............. eee $ 25,318 sett i 7a 
Building permits, less Selleval contracts $ 734,550 +105 +150 
Bank debits (thousands) _....................$ 29,167 — 6 — 8 
LEVELLAND (pop. 10 »153) 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 21,597 + 4 + 12 
Postal receipts? ———---------------ne--------- 7.271 ce + aS Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.5 — 6 — 12 
Building permits, less federal contanetn ; 139,240 — 14 +188 
Bank debits (thousands ) : $ 10,217 McCAMEY (pop. 3 375) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands )}...$ 10,821 Postal veosipte* —.................... P - 2,507 — 17 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ....... ileal 1,724 — 13 — 15 
LONGVIEW (pop. 40 eondd End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 2,109 — 4 + 6 
Retail sales um Bt — 20 om 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.6 — 14 — 20 
Food stores : — 3f — 2 — 
Lumber, building material, McKINNEY (pop. 13 63) 
and hardware stores a + 18 — Postal receipts* ........... 10,942 + 26 + 17 
Postal receipts* $ 47,496 + 2 + 14 Building permits, less Sideed scltdenahe : 25,825 — 75 — 77 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 916,800 + 19 —_— Bank debits (thousands) —....... ce 8,753 — 2 — 13 
Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 43,013 - 7 2 End-of-month deposits ftheuends) 2 x 8,571 — 4 — 29 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t..$ 34,621 + 1 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + aT + 22 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 15.0 — 8 t+ 4 
Employment (area) 28,300 + 1 os MARSHALL (pop. 2s ,846) 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,580 + 1 + 9 Retail sales .. — st — — 28 
Percent unemployed (area) _........ 4.0 — il + 14 Apparel stores ........................ ** awe 45 aces: aD 
Postal receipts* = ; $ 24,514 + 9 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 344,704 +212 + 97 
LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY (pop. 352,086) Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 16,519 — 10 — 7 
Cameron, Hidalgo and Willacy Counties" End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 19,478 9 +2 
SO een 2t — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 9.7 — 9 — 12 
Apparel stores : eet — 26 — 22 
Automotive stores : — 10+ — 8 — 4 MESQUITE (pop. 27 526) 
Drug stores _... , q — 8f — 9 + 6 Postal receipts* -.... 11,068 + 6 + $7 
Food stores — 3+ — 6 + 1 Building permits, less Selene eontencta ; 1,234,868 + 32 —17 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 5,055 — 7 — 13 
appliance stores — it — 4 — 19 End-of-month deposits haumsaday? $ 4,518 + 8 — 65 
Gasoline and service stations — 8st + 1 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 — 7 + 5 
General merchandise stores — 4f + » — 8 Employment (area) . = 442,100 + 2% + 2 
Lumber, building material, Manufacturing anslavent taven) , 96,275 + 1 + 2 
and hardware stores — 2+ + 18 — 8 Percent unemployed (area) .............. 4.8 —14 + 33 
Postal receipts* _. $ — 13 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ — 12 + 41 MERCEDES (pop. 10 ated | 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ — 4 * Postal receipts* _..... 4,603 — 23 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){... $ — 2 + 2 Building permits, a federal cntentn : 26,730 — 2 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.9 — 2 — g Bank debits (thousands) ~.....................$ 6,037 bid + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 3,906 — 2 + 1 
LOS FRESNOS (pop. 1 289) Annual rate of deposit turnover . 18.3 se + 8 
Postal receipts* 879 — 15 + 
Building permits, less federal nama : 9,000 ej ee MIDLAND (pop. 62,625) 
Bank debits (thousands ) : & 1,388 + 15 + 8 Drag oteres ... — 3+ + 2 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 1,225 ~— 8 — 6&6 Sestel sentiote 3 71,112 _ 27 tam 
Annual rate of deposit turnover - 18.0 +l +1 Building permits, less federal euntmesta $ 1,122,970 ~ > — 31 
Employment (area) : ian 53,10u dad 
LUBBOCK. (pop. 128,691) Manufacturing employment (area) 2,300 os 
Retail sales Percent unemployed (area) —......... ‘ 4.1 — 11 
ne ann ——— — 10 +18  — 21 MIDLOTHIAN (pop. 1,521) 
; Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,200 + 24 Sts 
appliance stores .. — ot —-a 6+. Bank debits (thousands) .........$ —s«1,00l «=9§ — 6 — 8 
Postal receipts® —$ wse +8 6+ 38 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 1488 + 1 — 2 
Building permits, less Solerel contracts $ 3,121,493 — 55 — 34 Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 8.1 ar ae 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 175,484 — 16 — ll 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 111,574 — 8 — 2 MINERAL WELLS (pop. il — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 — 14 — 9 Retail sales _... — 16 — 20 
Employment (area) 50,100 ** — 9 Automotive shaves ae — ke — 28 — 34 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,590 + 8 + 1 Postal receipts* ........ $ 12,672 + 11 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) ; 4.7 bed + 38 Building permits, less Sedeeal contetaie $ 91,100 + 55 + 64 
MISSION 14,081 
LUFKIN (pop. 17,641) ret pnd a Se 
Retail sales Building permits, less federal eootunets $ 120,303 + 10 + 20 
Automotive stores — 107 + 21 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) _..... $ 11,349 — 4 — 9 
Postal receipts* . $ 17,081 — 23 — 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 8,709 -— 2 — 24 
Building permits, less federal contensto $ 875,113 +374 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover . 15.6 — 1 + 17 
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Apr 1961 Apr 1961 Apr 1961 Apr 1961 
Apr from from Apr from from 
City and item 1961 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 City and item 1961 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 
MONAHANS (pop. 8 567) PALESTINE (pop. 13 1974) 
Postal receipts* _........... 7,826 ——e + 2 I aes. 13,114 _ 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 17,225 — 85 — 91 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 139,978 ie + 84 
Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 8,949 a + 8 Bank debits (thousands) ........................$ 11,137 + — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 7,710 + 2 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 14,104 — 8 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 14.0 — 12 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ : 9.8 + 9 — 8 
MOUNT PLEASANT (pop. 8,027) PARIS (pop. 20,977) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 32,450 + 43 — 73 Retail sales .... — 2). 8 =e 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... ee 8,108 — 10 + 1 Apparel stores een ; **t — 28 — ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 8,845 + 1 + 4 Automotive stores —............-...-.. — 10F 4 as ra 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 41.1 — 10 — 1 Food stores .............. . ee aie aa Sa 
Postal receipts* —......... schon $ 17,016 — 12 — 6 
Building permits, less Sedevel contracts $ 389,442 + 98 — 4 
MUENSTER (pop. 1,190) Bank debits (thousands) _........ me 15,083 — 8 — 6 
Retail sales End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 15,209 + 1 + 21 
Automotive stores ........ = at =o + 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.9 —14 — 21 
Postal receipts*® —......... : es $ 1,320 — 41 — 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 800 si — 97 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1917 +12 +231 PASADENA (pop. 58 737) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 1,660 bh — 5 Postal receipts* .... 33,470 + 10 haat. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 13.8 + 15 + 25 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 1,613,307 + 12 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) .... $ $3,189 — 20 — 2 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12 674) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 21,519 — 18 — 8 
Roetall cules 9 Annual rate of Sapeatt beenevee teeta 17.2 — 20 — 7 
Apparel stores ................. vihe se + 28 + 13 Employment (area) RES 512,800 vi sa. 
Postal receipts® .... ; $ 14,858 =e ae Manufacturing nina cena. 93,250 +s — 2 
Building permits, an federal contracts $ 56,723 — 79 + 23 Percent unemployed (area) -........ seu 4.7 = + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) -....... $ 14,814 — 6 se 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 14,8238 + 1 + 7 PHARR (pop. 14. 106) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 12.0 — 6 — 6 Postal receipts* ............................ $ 5,618 — 6 — 14 
Building permits, has Seamed sentuentn $ 140,065 +415 +192 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. Js 631) Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 4,245 a coe 
Postal receipts* + 10 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 4,150 — 9 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; Prong + 48 +109 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 11.7 — 3 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 11,128 + 1 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 10,414 Og — 2 PLAINVIEW (pop. 18 »735) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 — 1 + 16 UT en ea he ee — 2t — 19 —17 
Apparel pra iia oascssnbaaasabaicenion cas enced set — 21 — 25 
ODESSA (pop. 80,338) Automotive stores 0.2... —10¢ — 24 — 21 
Retail sales Posta] receipts* ........ $ 17,851 + 8 = 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contracts $ 563,550 + 82 +178 
appliance stores ........ id ' — if <=» 38 jane Bank debits( thousands) ........... $ 27,244 — 10 — 4 
Postal receipts* _ $ 64,235 au 9m ey End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 24,151 — 6 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,224,615 + 19 — 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 13.1 =e — & 
Employment (area) ........ ' 53,100 se ees 
Manufacturing employment (area) .... 2,300 ba esay PLANO (pop. 3,695) 
Percent unemployed (area) . eee 4.1 —11 sees Bank debits (thousands) .................. $ 1,684 + 4 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t $ 1,920 + 65 + 4 
ORANGE (pop. 25,605) Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 10.8 1 — 8 
Retail sales 
Apparel stores .... *; —13 — 28 PORT ARTHUR (pop. 66,676) | 
Automotive stores — 10t — 7 —27 OAT BONE 5 ec. — 12 — 14 
Postal receipts* ................ ee: $ 23,005 + 1 + 5 Automotive stores 2200200... eee — = — 17 — 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 306,009 + 6 + 23 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 26,095 — 7 + 7 appliance stores _...... — it + 2 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (dheusends)t $ 21,919 os + 7 Lumber, building aiatel, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 14.3 — 7 + 1 and hardware stores ..................... — 2t + 4 — 2 
Employment (area) -.......... ee 107,300 + 1 + 2 Postal receipts* 0.0... $ 51,877 + 2 — 10 
Manufacturing employment (area) i 33,920 + 1 + 1 Building permits, less felueed < contracts $ 378,419 + 17 + 88 
Percent unemployed (area) ........ 8.0 + 65 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) .................... $ 62,336 — 10 — 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 41,964 add + 1 
PAMPA (pop. 24,664) Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 17.9 — 9 — 6 
Retail sales _. , as ot ae es at Employment (area) —..................... 107,300 + 1 + 2 
Automotive FRO — 10¢ aut 8 + |j Manufacturing employment (area) .... 33,920 + 1 + 1 
Eating and drinking places = gt + 65 ne, Percent unemployed (area) ............ a 8.0 + 5 + 13 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores — 2 + 9 — 58 PORT ISABEL (pop. 3. 575) 
Postal receipts* ‘ $ 21,828 — 8 — 56 Postal receipts* _. 1,658 — 28 — 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 216,260 — 655 — 67 Building permits, less federal eentenate : 19,400 +2325 +676 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,537 — 18 + $8 Bank debits (thousands) —.......... .$ 585 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 21,985 + 1 — End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 546 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 12.4 — 12 + Annual rate of deposit turnover _........ 12.5 + 9 
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RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 ees) 

Postal receipts* ,764 — il + 28 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; ae +1384 703 

Bank debits (thousands) & 5,498 — 10 - 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 6,759 — 5 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 — 6 2 

RICHARDSON (pop. 16 510) 

Postal receipts* 17,422 — 22 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts “ 1,886,900 10 + 42 

Bank debits (thousands) z 9,293 + 6 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{. $ 5,999 + 21 + 28 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.4 + + 6 

Employment (area) 442,100 - @ + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 96,275 +4 -% 

Percent unemployment (area) 4.8 14 + 33 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4 ean) 

Postal receipts* 4,133 — il + 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 5,650 — 81 — 22 

Bank debits (thousands) £ 3,487 — 13 — 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 5,496 — 3 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 12 — 18 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 58,815) 

Retail sales — 2 - 12 — 14 
Jewelry stores — 1 — 10 

Postal receipts* $ 66,925 — 2 + ii 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 612,909 + 17 t 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 47,527 - 7 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 45,786 — l + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 — 7 — 14 

Employment (area) 19,850 oe — 14 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,000 + 2 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 —ll r il 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 587,7 718) 

Retail sales 5t — 10 12 
Apparel stores e+ — 25 — 21 
Automotive stores — 15t — 15 — 9 
Drug stores — 3f — 2 - 5 
Eating and drinking places — sf 2 — 6 
Food stores — 2+ — 4 — 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 4t + 6 
Gasoline and service stations — 8st — 7 — ll 
General merchandise stores — — 13 — 27 
Jewelry stores + 6 — 1] 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — lf — 8 4 
Stationery stores — 7 — 7 

Postal receipts* $ 679,406 — 1 nied 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,354,067 31 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 606,970 — 8 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 877,676 — 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.2 — 9 - 4 

Employment (area) 205,300 ° es 
Manufacturing employment (area) 24,700 ne - 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 — 6 + 43 

SAN JUAN (pop. 4,371) 

Postal receipts* g 2,120 + 4 + 11 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 1,859 ss + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 1,993 — 2 + 33 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 5 + 3 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 12,713) 

Postal receipts* 8,860 — 17 + 13 

Bank debits (thousands) 4 6,409 — 6 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 7,800 - 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 — 3 nd 
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Apr from from 
Cc City and item 1961 Mari1961 Apr 1960 

SAN SABA (pop. 2, 728) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,577 + §& + 18 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 4,039 + 6 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 4,314 3 - 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 42.1 + 9 r ® 

SEAGOV ILLE (pop. 3, 745) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 35,230 +8i3 +355 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,686 6 — 5 

End-of-months deposits (thousands){  $ 1,184 + 2 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.2 — 8 - 1 

Employment (area) 442,100 + 1 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 96,275 + 1 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 14 + 33 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,299) 

Postal receipts* $ 9,880 — 10 — 65 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,800 35 — 15 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,285 6 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 13,498 — 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 6 7 

SHERMAN (pop. 24,988) 

Retail sales — 2+ — 8 — 8 
Apparel stores ss+ — 1 — 35 
Automotive stores 107 + 1 ++ § 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores oe t + 7 + 6 
General merchandise stores — AF 15 — 18 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 2+ 8 + 71 

Postal receipts* $ 26,234 — 56 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 504,677 + 60 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,378 — 6 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 18,307 + 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 — 6 - 3 

SINTON (pop. 6,008) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,481 — 19 — 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,600 — 79 — 68 

Bank debits (thousands) ... i 4,360 + 6 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,198 — 11 — 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 18 + 8 

SLATON (pop. 6,568) 

Postal receipts* 3,029 — 26 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 33,650 — 30 — 68 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,036 — 14 + 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)ft $ 3,875 — 4 — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 9 > 16 

Employment (area) 50,100 aad -— 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,590 + 3 a 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 +4 + 38 

SMITHVILLE (pop. 2 933) 

Postal receipts* 1,637 — 2 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 200 — 99 — 51 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,119 — 7 — 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)*  $ 2,136 — 3 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 - 5 10 

SNYDER (pop. 13,850) 

Postal receipts 9,859 — 85 — 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 54,100 — 18 — 76 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,556 — 19 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,760 — 23 — 28 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — + 7 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,160) 

Postal receipts* 7,223 — 2 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 73,450 — 35 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,336 — 4 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 12,257 ** + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 -— 4 4 
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Apr1961 Apr 1961 Apr1961 Apr 1961 
Apr from rom Apr from from 
City and item 1961 Mar 1961 Apr 1960 City and item 1961 Mar1961 Apr 1960 
SWEETWATER (pop. 15,914) UVALDE (pop. 10,293) 
Postal receipts* 10,138 — 28 — 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 75,4 — 32 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 47,180 +128 — 78 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,558 se i 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,348 9 == 36 End-of-month deposits (thousands)+ ..$ 8,462 + 4 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* .$ 10,302 ee % — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 aie 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 8 — 18 “ss 
VERNON op. 12,141 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,434) Postal sil P : ) 10,184 — 25 be 
aernee wig - Building permits, less federal contracts $ 176,965 — 16 + 18 
Automotive stores — 107 + 2 — 7 z ; : ‘ 
yore = Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,284 — 9 + 8 
Postal pec eee . $ 6,781 ad ~— 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢... $ 19,133 + 1 + 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 30,090 + 34 + 1 Minual vate of devoslttomover 7.7 eer Goes 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 6,540 — 6 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 11,858 — 3 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 — 4 — 4 VICTORIA (pop. 33,047 ) 
Retail sales — 2 — 6 — 8 
TEMPLE (pop. 30,419) Automotive stores — 107 —_ i — 9 
Retail sales a ee Food stores a ee Tie 
Apparel stores aes abe — 22 Furniture and household 
Furniture and household appliance stores ate +S =e 
appliance stores ans! a a Lumber, building material, 
Lumber, building material, and and hardware stores = St rie + 10 
hardware stores —-» oF ia ae — 20 Postal receipts* $ 31,001 z 4 4 
Postal receipts* $ 34.278 oa ES Building permits, less federal contracts $ 417,350 — 24 + 68 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 403,392 — 16 — 14 Bank debits (thousands) $ 51,838 oe +2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,015 a ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 73,052 — 2 + $ 
a ae eOenaree Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 — 2 + 8 
TERRELL (pop. 13,803) 
Postal receipts* $ 5,756 — 18 — 13 WACO (pop. 97,808) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 333,622 +806 Retail sales — 2+ — 10 — 20 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,229 — 56 — 8 Apparel stores st+ + 13 — 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 6,543 — 6 — 11 Florists er + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 1 + Furniture and household 
appliance stores _.. — lf + 1 — 16 
TEXARKAN: A, TEX. (pop. 30 218) General merchandise stores — AF — 13 — 22 
Retail sales 2+ - 0 — Lumber, building material, 
Apparel stores +s — 22 — 35 and hardware stores .- — 2+ +e — 13 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* $ 152,817 + 7 — 3 
appliance stores a eae eae —i4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,384,495 — 60 + 70 
Postal receipts*§ $ 47,777 — 12 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 110,315 — 4 + SS 
Building permits, less federal contracts§$$ 139,461 — 82 — 77 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 74,099 + 7 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 47,592 — 3 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 — 7 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t § $ 17,218 ** + 2 Employment (area) 47,600 +* — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 14.8 — il — 15 Manufacturing employment (area) 9,790 ie — 4 
Employment (area) 28,650 = ca | — 8 Percent unemployed (area) . : 5.3 — 5 + 10 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,780 + 4 + 1 
Percent unemployed (area) y fe | — 14 — 4 WAXAHACHIE (pop. 12 »749) 
Postal receipts* 20,565 + 1 +e 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 32,065) Building permits, less federal contracts ; 14,250 — 80 — 78 
Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,984 os — 12 
Lumber, building material, and ind-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 9,249 + 4 — 17 
hardware stores ee = = s Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 — 18 + 8 
Postal receipts* $ 18,504 — 23 — 7 ws 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 188,740 — 55 — 48 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,001 — 15 + 4 WESLACO (pop. 15,649) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t  $ 12,243 oe + 8 Retail sales F as 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.6 — 16 — 1 one preune eimai ae at i ” = 6 
Employment (area) 53,000 bd + 4 Postal receipts® $ gee Fe ” gies: 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,720 es larg Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,575 + 25 + 80 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 + 8 + 19 
TOMBALL (pop. 1,713) a ee ay 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,000 — 50 +167 preetnns ER es = ee 3 — 24 
Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 6,167 — 17 — 6 A ea t 
c * utomotive stores — 107 + 18 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 6,117 — 6 — 7 Drwe stares _ 3+ a aa 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 — 8 — 1 Wasvitiine and household 
TYLER (pop. 51 5230) appliance stores — lt + 4 + il 
Retail sales — 27 — 13 — 12 Postal receipts $ 106,004 — 10 — 7 
Automotive stores — 10} 18 — 9 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,404,710 — 29 — 55 
Florists ; + 11 — il Bank debits (thousands) $ 114,691 — 5 + 1 
Postal receipts é $ 92,528 — 20 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 94,942 — 2 -— § 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 889,779 — 73 ** Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 — 4 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 80,041 — 9 — 56 Employment (area) 44,360 + 1 5 eet 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 61,595 + 8 + 6 Manufacturing employment (area) 3,640 + 2 — l 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 — 10 — 9 Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 — 8 — 13 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; 
all are adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates are Texas Employment Commission data in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index of Texas Business Activity is based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price 
An asterisk (*) indicates preliminary data subject to revision. Revised data are marked (r). 


level. 








Year-to-date-average 





April 
1960 1961 1960 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Texas business activity, index... 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings it in SW Dist., index 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index 

Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U.S., unadjusted index 
Business failures (number) 

Newspaper linage, index 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index, 1957-59—100 

Durable-goods sales, index, 1957-59=100 

Nondurable-goods sales, index, 1957-59100 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 


Total electric power consumption, index 

Industrial electric power consumption, index 

Crude oil production, index 

Crude oil runs to stills, index 

Industrial production in U.S., index 

Texas industrial production—total index 

Texas industrial production—manufacturing index 

Texas industrial production—durable goods, index 

Texas industrial production—nondurable goods, index 

Texas mineral production—index 

Average daily production per oil well 

Construction authorized, index (1957-59=100) 
Residential building (1957-59100) 
Nonresidential building (1957-59=100) 


AGRICULTURE 


Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, (1910-14=100) 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index (1910-14=100) 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 


Bank debits, index 
Bank debits, U.S., index 
Reporting me ember banks, Dallas Federal Reserve District: 
Loans (millions) 
Loans and investments (millions) . 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) .. 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 
Federal Internal Revenue receipts (thousands) 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) . 


109.9 
105.2 
112.3 
69.9 
33.1 


389* 
395r 
113.1r 
146 
166 
173 
215 
249 
199 
133 
13.8 
99.6 
97.3 
103.6 


267 286 r 27 271 
240 246 2 2! 238 


2.994 3,045 S 62.882 h $62,851 
4,897 $ 4,867 : 84 4,455 
2,704 S 62,743 y k 2,645 
$146,795 $118,123 3, b $110,554. 
$349.525 $213,359 $335, $299,175 $289,074 


2,503.1 2,484. 2,911, 2,485.9 
480.8 F i 480.0 
228.8 27. 235. 227.1 
252.0 252.5 256. 253.0 
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